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DEFENCE of the LETTER 
1 To | HE 
Dr. WATERLAND. 
that it was near twelve months before 


frint : yet you make no exceptions, you ſay, 
y the length of time. To what purpoſe then 
do you ſet out with an obſervation ſo im- 
pertinent? Why; to introduce another 
much more ſo; that a longer time would have 
poſt, before you could have prevailed with your 
, to have publiſhed ſuch a Defence. And 


for that matter, you need not be in a 


It; that had you taken ice twelve mont bs, 


haye produced ſuch an one. | 
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Y O U begin your Reply by obſerving z 
| the Defence of my Letter appeared in 


pain; every reader, I dare ſay, will allow 


it would not have been in your power to 


} 


r 
The next paragraph gives us a taſte of 
your vanity for you cannot hold out fen 
lines, without informing the reader, that 
vou have forced me to recant and Plead guili 
to the charge of a falſe quotation : and left 
it ſhould be forgotten, you repeat it a few 
pages after, and once more renew your tri- 
umph over me *. And here, whatever cre- 
dit it gives you, or whatever ſhame it brings 
to myſelf, I muſt confeſs it to be true; 
that I have recanted, and owned myſelf guilty 
of quoting falfly, as you ſay, or as others 
will think, foo negligently, in one inſtance : 
and had it been proved upon me in many 
more, would have owned it as readily : nor 
am [deſirous to give any check to your plea- 
ſure, by obſerving, that it was in a point of no 
conſequence; for had it been of much greater, 
I ſhould have retracted the more freely: the 
only uſe I ſhall make of it, is to ſhew the 
difference of your conduct and mine on this 
occaſion: for, pray Sir, what is it in this 
controverſy that you have retracted? Have 
you in any once inſtance pleaded guilty, ot 
owned yourſelf confuted ? No, you nf 

upon it, that you have advanced nothing raſhly 
in your whole Reply 2; that you have made good 
every fingle inflance of falſhood charged upon me, 
As to the truth of what you int upon; we 
ſhall be better able to judge of it by and by: NN hay 


if the Z 


| Reply to Defence, p. 25. "DI Ibid. p. 3, 4 Defence, 
* * in!?! 


6 | 
che mean while, as I am here conſidering 
he difference of your temper and mine, as 


bat v pleading gurity on fair conviction; I ſhall 
21 of many inſtances, produce only three 
leit er four, in which you ought at leaſt to 
few here pleaded guilty ; for if you have the 


learning you pretend to, you muſt know 


cre- vurſelf to be confuted ; if the love of 
ngs roch and Religion, muſt know it your duty 
ue; Wi confeſs it. 8 ; 

iy 7. 1 had produced in my Letter a teſti- 


nony of St. Stephen, to prove, that the 


ice: Io tians were 7 of learning in Moſes's 
any Win: . This teſtimony you treated with 
nor Wi) raſbneſi, as gave me occaſion to charge 


pu with overturning the very Foundations 
ud betraying the very Citadel of Revealed 
Migion 2; by ſuppoſing that a perſon full 


the the Holy Ghoſt, and under the actual influ- 
the re of 2 Divine Spirit, could poſſibly aſſert 
this y thing erroncous: and in this I was ſup- 
this erted by the expreſs declaration of Dr. 


ſaterland himſelf, whoſe Defence you had 


, or dertaken. 

% Now what do you reply to this? Why, 
a/bly {thing at all directly; but mutter only 
good me what in a parentbeſis 3; as if St. Ste- 
; me. en, when filled with the Holy Ghoft, might 
; we Bi confiſtently affirm what was falſe of facts, 
by: Nr have no relation to the Chriſtian dactrine. 


Which 


' Letter, P- 23. 2 Defence, c Reply | 
1 Defence, p. 8 1. . 
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a. 
Which is to allow in effect, that he migh 
be full of the Holy Ghoft, and full of error 
full of truth, and full of falſhood too at thi 
ſame time: a poſition, which 10 Chriſti, 
will preſume to defend; and which if 
had bur darkly hinted, the uſual titles © 
Preethinker and Infidel would have beer 
thought too ſoft for me. - As in the ca 
then of St. Stephen, all people were ſcan 
dalized at your raſhneſs; ſo your condus 
would have been more edifying to the 1: 
vers of Truth and Religion, and more ſuit 
able to the zeal you pretend for both, hat 
you endeavoured to repair that Scandal, b 
acknowledging your error, and pleading guil 
to it; and not thro' a falſe pride and vanit 
which every man muſt contemn, ſought t 
bear down all before you, by inſiſting, ti 

you have advanced nothing raſbly. 
2. As to the fact itſelf, of the learning an 
politeneſs of the Ægyptians in Moſes s time 
after all your cry againſt me for- the fal/bv 
of my hiſtorical facts, it proved at laſt t 
only one, in which you attempted to fix thi 
charge upon me, by the help of what yc 
call Sir Iſaac Newton's demonſtrations 4 
diſcoveries; where he has, as you declat 
demonſtrated my notions to be falſe . In a 
ſwer to this I have evinced the truth of 1 
opinion ſo undeniably, from the teſtimony 
all hiſtory, both ſacred and propbane; ia 
7 Reply, P- T3 "ES 


eve 
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night) reader, I dare ſay, is convinced of it, 
rror Wind you yourſelf in fact allow it, by leaving 
t thi in poſer of the queſtion *, But you do 
Mia with {0 ill a grace, with ſo much reluc- 
if uce and ſhuffling about it, as takes off all 
les obe credit of a liberal and ingenuous conceſſion. 
beel bor after you had raſby advanced the autho- 
e caffe Sir Iſaac above Scripture itſelf, which 


not poſſibly be true, unleſs his Demon/tra- 
du i, as you call them, be falſe; inſtead of 
uking any blame to yourſelf, you throw it 
- ſuiciMil upon me, for expoſing that raſhneſs and 


„ ha ending Scripture : for you labour to raiſe 
al, U clamour and envy againſt me for inſulting 


ir Iſaac ; and with your uſual rhetorick mo- 
vaniti ingly exclaim, how low is the great Newton 
ulen ! how ignorant in your opinion! J have 
ready. declared my opinion of him to be 
great, as I can poſſibly have of any mor- 
ul: yet the honour I have for his name 
time ¶ vuſt not deprive me of the privilege of judg- 
also for myſelf in all queſtions, that I am 
apable of underſtanding ; and of thinking 
lterently even from Sir 1/zac, or any man 
at y0 le, as oft as the force of reaſons obliges me. 
Lou diſmiſs the queſtion by aſſuring me, 
leclarfWuat whenever I ſhall be inclined to treat it 
we fully, there ſhall not want one, who will 
of mi*mpt to do juſtice to Sir Iſaac's proofs; and 

nth this promiſe you leave me, as you ſay, 
In toſeſfion of if. But is not this a poor child 
* Reply to Defence, p. 42 ich 

1 


you: nay, what's worſe; you plainly diſc 


ed by a /ilypride, that will not give you lea 


— — — 
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iſh evaſion; the tale ſhift of thoſe, wh; 


um 


having nothing to ſay or give, refer them ©; 
tres to Nl time ? Will the reader b. 5 
lieve, that you would have 1% me in paſcſi of t. 
enof any thing, you could have wreſted from (ri; 
me? much leſs of a. queſtion, which beat ſew 
the greateſt ſhew of Learning, of any in th 172: 
Controverſy ; and of that /ingle hiſtorical Fat ſi 
which you had charged me with falfifyin WM ris; 
If you had any real intention 0 do juſtice 1 ny 
Sir Ifaac's progfs, why did you not do it here Cold: 
when it was your buſineſs to do it, whel nd tb 
you were challenged to do it ? I have ent the 
tered fully and freely into an examinatioMi i 
of them; have produced all I had to offefMttcre t 
on the ſubject; which, however light yo rund! 


declare it to be, will be thought by eve 
body elſe ſufficient and effectual to confut 


ver, that you think ſo yourſelf; and ſta 
condemned in your own mind, and puniſſ 


to own yourſelf in the wrong. 

3. You charged me in your Reply*, wit 
Falſly aſſerting the Golden Calf in the Wi 
derneſs to have been made in imitation « 
the Ægyptian Apis; and affirmed witha 


that there was 10 ground in "Dre 0) 
for my notion 2. In anſwer to which I oHHftat ye 
ſerved, that the God Apis was worſhippeWrr- 47. 
in the ſame form, and with the ſame cre, 

1 fenct 
1 Rep, p. 46. 2 Ibid. p. 47. ui. 3, 


2 moni 


vw 
munies as the Golden Calf: and that I had 
with me the concutrence of all the learned, 
who had touched this queſtion, as well as 
of the moſt zealous and orthodox defenders of 
Chriſtianity. And from Scripture-flory I 
bewed; that the Tdolatry, by which the 
faelites ſo often provoked God, is ſaid to 
te ſuch as their Fathers had learned and 
actiſed in Egypt; that the Idols they were 
100 of, even at the time of making the 
Golden Cal, are deſcribed as Aigyptian ones; 
nd that St. Stephen alledges this very caſe 
f the Calf, as an inſtance of their turning 
back in their bearis into Agypt*. Now can 
here be any greater raſhneſs in a Scholar, than 
nundly to deny what men of learning from 
be reaſon of the thing and the teſtimony of 
tory have been obliged to aſſert? Can 
here be any greater in a Divine, than 
v affirm, that here's no ground in Scripture- 
fry, for what is ſo clearly confirmed by 
um texts of” Scripture? 3 
What then have you faid to this in your 
h? Why, without giving any anſwer to 
h Authorities, or any other account of my 
Inpture texts; without alledging any new 
aſons, of confuting the old ones; you ſtick 

m to your point, and tell us plainly, that 
Mat you before ſaid, you ſtill aſſert, that 
re are n0 grounds from Scripture-ſtory, to 


| Defence, p. 83. 84. See Jerem. ii. 18. Ezek. XVL. © 
uiii. 3, 8. | : = 
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think the Golden Calf to have been made in ini. the 
tation of the Egyptian Apis *. How is it 2 
poſſible to deal with ſuch a Writer, whoſe . dif 
maxim, as oft as confuted, is to aſſert ſil], 2 
and inſiſt that he has advanced nothing raſhly? WM fr 
4. But the next inſtance is {till the moſt WM doy 
flagrant. In your Reply to my Letter, you will WM my; 
mention, you ſay, but one miſtake more of mine exp 
under this article: very modeſt truly, to men- you 
tion but one, where with the ſame truth you not 
might have mentioned zaventy. The miſtake ¶ of c 
is; that I had aſſerted on the authority of ince 
the learned, that Hieroglyphucks or ſacred 


Characters were uſed in Ægypt before Moſes: 
whereas you affirm, Sir Iſaac t have ſhewn, 
that they were not ſo much as invented till the 
reign of Rehoboam 2. To this I anſwered 


that Sir 1/aac was ſo far from having ſhew Th 
what you affirmed of him, that he had di by yo 
_ rectly ſhewn the contrary ; had expreſly a my 9, 
| lowed the very thing I aſſerted, that Hie rery 9 
glyphicks were in uſe in the days of Moſes 3, to exp 
And what have you replied to this? nol charge 

one ſyllable. But will not every one reflect ou when 
what you ought to have replied? Ought youll tem 
not to have recalled the miſtake, ſo raſh! frurſeo; 
charged on me, and taken it to yourſelf WM tad 
and the more readily, for being ſo groſs aſt cos 
one? Ought you not rather to have don s tot 
any thing than aſſert and inſſt with ſuch a, yo 
ſurance that you had advanced nothing raſoh i dem te 


Reply to Defence, p. 43. * Reply, p. 48. 3 Deſence, n 
| 92 th; 
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a) 

that every ſingle inſtance of falſhood was made 
good ures > 1? Nh Beatin and 
diſingenuity as this that confirms men in Scep- 
ticiſm, inſtead of convincing them; by inſſting 
for ever on exploded nonſenſe P 
down people's throats what all men of ſenſe 
muſt nauſeate. Is it poſſible after this to 
expect any thing candid or impartial from 
you in the way of argument? no, we ſhall 
not be deceived; you preſerve a true unity 
of character through your whole perform- 
ance; tis all of a piece; equal and uniform 
o itſelf from one end to the other: 


w—Oervatur ad imum, 


Qualis ab incepto proceſerit, & fibi conſtat. 


To illuſtrate it a little farther: | 
The deſign of your 1 as tis declared 
by yourſelf, was to ſet forth the falſbood of 
my Quotations and Hiſtorical Facts: and your 
rery Title Page and Introdutftion prepared us 
o expect that you would make good your 
charge againſt them all. Yer I obſerved, that 
when you came to the particulars, all you 
attempted to cavil at were fifteen, out of 
fuurſcore ; and that even #400 of that number 
tad no reference to any quotation at all, Let's 
ſt conſider, what you have replied to this. 
4s to the #0 inſtances I exclude from your. 
, you are content, it ſeems, to exclude 
em too and change the name if 1 do nat like 
Reply to Defence, p. 4. Fl 

B 2 it : 


"CT. 

it i: but why then were they added to the 5 
account of Quotations, when they had no re- gal 
lation to it, unleſs to enflame and enhaunce a Ml wh 
falſe charge? You ſay withal, that you did {co 
not intend to attack al my Quotations, but Wl nel 
my original ones only 2. And by the inſtances Wl and 
you give, one would imagine, that by ori. WW hay 
ginal, you mean Latin and Greek ones: aa if con! 
if my Enghſh Quotations, which you do not Wi men 
meddle with, were not as truly original az that 
thoſe taken from Herodotus. . But you define ¶ uny 
more diſtinctly your ſenſe of original ones; h t. 
telling us, that they are ſuch, as I have not qua 
taken af ſecond hand on the authority of other Wil tw 
writers; for you never meant to charge me with Will fancy 
ſecond hand Quotations, knowmg that if they Wl ome 
are falſe, the Authors I take them from are an- Ye 
fwerable for the falſhood of them. Why then \ 
do you charge me with one drawn from Cicer 
Maimonides, on the authority of Spencer ; and be, 
which Spencer, you ſay, roch from Buxtort 3! Wi ah 
Is not this by your own definition doubly « bir v. 
fecond handed one? Why do you charge to my Nu 
account likewiſe 4 another taken from tbe Wm / 
Rabbins, on the authority of Lightfoot? Is 
not this too 4 ſecond hand Quotation? So that 
your Reply in this caſe, as in moſt others, 1s 
ſo ſhuffling and inconſiſtent, as ſhews you 
determined at all adventures rather to defend 
every thing raſbly, than yield up any thing 

mngenuouſly. | 5 . 
Reply to Def. p. 32. Ib. p. 6. Ib. p. 28. 1b. p. Ti 
„„ II 
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1 
Tis not worth while to follow you a- 
gain thro all the cavils of your firft Reply, 
which you now repeat and inſiſt on in your 
ſrond. A Controverſy would be the buſi- 
neſs of life, if we muſt treat it at this rate, 
and dwell for ever on the ſame facts. I 
have already ſaid enough on each, and am 
content to leave the merit of it to the judg- 
ment of the reader: however, to ſhew you 
that I have no other reaſdn for declining 
ny debate or argument you offer, but meer- 
y to fave time and cut ſhort unneceſlary 
quabbles, I ſhall run over again with you 
kw or three of your inſtances, where you 
acy yourſelf the ſtrongeſt, or have added 
ome new force to your former exceptions. 
You urge then afreſh in your ſecond Re- 
jy, with regard to what I have quoted from 
licero; that Cicero's true Sentiments are not 
h be found under the character of his Academic 
Weakers 1: and tell us withall, that it was on 
ts very Article that the Author of the Dif- 
turſe on Free-thinking received ſuch chaſtiſe- 
from Phileleutherus Lipfienſis, that you 
wer expected to ſee any one ſo Ventureſome, as 
b oſert the ſame thing again. And ] readily 
low, that the Free- thinler you mention re- 
elved a very proper correction from Phzle- 
atherus Lipſien ſis; whoſe great learning like- 
nc lam as ready as yourſelf to acknowledge: 
bit ] aſſure you, Sir, that at the time of 


1 Reply to Defence, p. 8. 


writing 


. 
writing My Letter, I did not recollect what Ml t 
either of thoſe Authors have ſaid on the Sub. Ml 
ject; but uſed on this, as on all other occa- Ml hi 
fions, the right I claim of judging for myſelf: WM w! 
yet I am apt to think, that the Learned Writer WM in 


we are ſpeaking of, either does not inſiſt ſo 
much, as you imagine, on what he has ad- 
vanced, or thinks it at leaſt conſiſtent with 
the uſe I make of Cicero, from the principle 
he himſelf lays down; that the reaſoning i 
the ſame, from whatever quarter it comes, and 
' the Authority not the leſs, though transferred 
from Cicero to a Stoic* ; for tis very credibly 
reported, that on reading My Letter to Dr. Ma 
terland, before any name had been mentio 
ed of the ſuppoſed Author, he did in ve 


ſtrong terms expreſs his approbation of it. }Wnmak: 

But to return to the queſtion : Cicero i Nef th 
allowed on all hands, to have been a froWnuy | 
feſſed and fincere follower of the Academy WW wi 
this he declares, in every part of his Works bring 
and owns himſelf indebted for all the Talio h 
and Abilities he was maſter of, to the pre #- 


cepts and principles of that Philoſopty 
Where then are we to look for his real Sen 
timents on any queſtion ; but where tha 
queſtion is treated profeſſedly and elabc 
rately according to the principles and max 
ims of the Academy? This is the caſe in hill 
ſecond Book of Divination, where he diſputoil 
in his own perſon ; and where he declare, 
Remarks on Diſcourſe of Freeth. Part II. p. 78. 
the 


— 
that the chief purpoſe of that Diſputation was 
tn explode Superſtition ; as it was likewiſe in 
his other Book of the Nature of the Gods" : 


Ar: which is not applicable to any other part 
ite, n bis Book, but that only, which Corte 


a oY ſuſtains. Dr. V. tells us, that Tully's 
. ad. Wl Diſputants in theſe. very Books, De natura 
wich Darum, & de Divinatione, debate in good 
ciple I amet, and repreſent the ſenſe of the ſeveral 
ng ü entenaing parties to the beſt advantage 2. 
| and Und if fo, then the Sentiments affirmed by 
ferred Corta, muſt be confidered as the Sentiments 
diblyl ef Cicero himſelf, as they were the Senſe of 


the Academic party repreſented to the beſt ad- 
wntage. © FE Iv 

n ve And as to the declaration, that Cicero 
makes in the end of this Dialogue in favour 
-ero Mf the Stoics; I am ſtill of opinion, that it 
a pri{Wo4y be conſidered as @ compliment to Brutus, 
alem Io whom this very Book is addreſſed; by 
Works ring a 5 preference to his Pbilaſopby; 
Talent do himſelf at the ſame time really followed 
he pre Ind preferred another kind 3. But this you 
cal range, and wonder how I can ſuppoſe 
2al Sen Cicero to have complimented with ſuch infin- 
rity 4, But tis more ſtrange, to hear a 
tan of gravity talking ſo childiſhly. For 
lat is it, I would know, that you take 


{> in hero to have been? Some Bigot perhaps in 


„De Div. I. 2. cap. ult, Script. Vind. Part II. p. 7. 
Jeclare * genus Philoſophiæ minime arrogans, maximeque & 
* & elegans arbitraremur, quatuor Academicis libris 

ndimus, de Div. l. 2.1. Reply to Defence, p. 10. 


Religion; 


EE: ww}. 
Religion; who reckotied it a point of Con: 
ſcience, not to depart a tittle from the ri. 
gour of his principles: or ſome Pedant in 

| Letters; who thought it a diminution to his 
character, not to aſſert on all occaſions the 
ſupreme e of his own judgment, 
No, Sir, I impute no n to him, but 
what is ſuitable to his high merit and cha: 
racter, ſuch as would diſpoſe him, for the 
eaſe and politeneſs of converſation, not to in- 
ſiſt always on the ſtrictneſs of his Sentiment, 
but to yield up ſomewhat even of his own 
perſuaſion, to do a civility or pleaſure to his 
Friend. A behaviour, which, however „frame 
to you, will hardly do him diſcredit with any 
body elſe. UV 
But the words 1 quoted are ſo far, you 
fay, from giving Ciceros opinion, that they 
do not ſo much as reprefent Cotta s, whe 
ſpeaks them: This notion I have alread; 
= | treated as it deſerves 2 : but you infiſt upon 
H it again, and enforce it by a new proof 
drawn from what Cotta in the cloſe of hit 


argument fays to his ' Antagoniſt ; facile na 1 
a fe vinci poſſe, certò ſcio. From which you "he 
infer, that Corra's approbation of the Sent, 8e 


ments he had been aſſerting, is inconfijiet 
with the declaration he makes of his knowing 
certain that Balbus could confute him. Ant 
here again you fall into the fame miſtak 
of treating a meer compliment, as if it welt 


+ Defence, p. 10. Reply to Defence, p. 11. 
Cs a ſolem 
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1 flemn and categorical affirmation, A mere 
umpliment, I ſay ; which every body who 
knows any thing of good manners or good 
enſe will ſee at once to be ſuch : though tis, 
Im perſuaded, ſuch an one, as you will never 
nake, of allowing any man able to confute 
ju, Cotta, in cloſing his argument, throws 
tinto the hands of Balbus, in a polite man- 
xer, by declaring, that be knew it to be in 
hs power to confute bim with eaſe: A civil 
um of expreſſion; very common on all oc- 
alons of eaſy debate, whether publick or 
rate: yet you argue from the ſtrict ſenſe 
of the words, as if Cotta were declaring his 
ict Sentiments: in which you contradict the 
ery authority you follow, of Phileleutberus 
limſelf, who ſays, that in this very Book of 


5 bat 
tk Nature f the Gods, none of the diſputants 
_ rede; all ſtand firm to their lr ori 55 


leldes; whilſt you lay ſo much ſtreſs on 
beſe words, and aſſert them ſtrictiy to bear, 
lat Cotta knew for certain, &c. you forget 
flat you had allowed the page before, that 
was the peculiar character of the Academy, 
b know nothing for certamnm. 
Again; to ſhew that the part aſſigned to 
tia did in fact contain Ciceros real Senti- 
nts, I obſerved, that in his ſecond Book of ; 
Droination, where he diſputes in his own per- 
be takes the ſame fide and uſes the ſame 
muments, to confute the opinions of the Stoics 
Remarks on Diſcourſe of Freethink. Par. II. p. 73 
1 about 


about Religion and Divination*. And here 
after pur ing a while to find out my mean- 


5 


(16) 


tial and principal 


Gods, there is 


n / 


ing, you ſuppoſe it at laſt to be, that Cicera 
un bis Book had diſputed a 
you affirm 0 be falſe, an 
words to prove it 2. But whatever you af. 
firm, or whatever you take Cicero to mean, 
I here again declare; that Cicero in bis feco 
Book of Divination diſputes 
as it was explained and underſtood by the 
Stoics; who held Divination to be an eſen 
rf of it. F there an 
iuination, was fundamenta 
with them; as you might have learnt fro 
Cicero himſelf, who calls this very Article 
the fortreſs or citadel of the Stoical Religin : 
And to diſpute againſt Divination was not 
only to diſpute againſt the Religion of the Stock 


ainſt Religion which 
produce Ciceros oun 


againſt Religim, 


but againſt the popular or eſtabliſhed Relig 


— 


790; which, as every one knows, was found 
ed on the ſuppoſition of he truth of Didi 
nation, and molt of its offices and ceremonte 
inſtituted on that ſole foundation, which 
muſt of courſe fall to the 


ground, were Di 
vination taken away 4. Js; 


But how then, you'll ſay, are we to un 


Defence, p. 9. * Reply to Defence, p. 9 4 
tu quidem Stoicorum, Quinte, defendis, fi quidem iſta 
reciprocantur; ut &, fi divinatio fit, Dii fint, & fi Dii fin 
fit divinatio, de Div. /. 1. 6. 

mani religio in Sacra & in Auſpicia diviſa fit ; tertium 4 
junctum fit, fi quid prædictionis cauſa ex portentis & mol 

ſtris Sybillæ interpretes, Haruſpiceſve monuerunt, N 
Deor. 3. 2. | 


2 


— —— — 


„ V Arcet 


Cum omnis populi R 


Que nati 
gener i, 
conſiteri 
luna c 
les ejici 


(79) 
derſtand Cicero, when he declares in this 
nean- ame Book, that he has no deſign 0 tale 
Cicero Wi way Religion? Very eaſily ; by conſidering 
vhich WW him only as talking like a Ph:/oſopher : that 


'Sown WI though he was confuting the /uper/tit:ous no- 
2u af-W tune of the Stoicks, yet he did not mean by 
mean, il that to deſtroy the Religion of. Reaſon and 


fecoulWM Nature, founded in the belief of a God and 
ligim, N bis Providence: and though he declared for 


reſerving the Rites and Ceremonies eftabliſhed 
their Anceſtors ; yet it was for reaſons of 
re are policy, and the ends of government only; 
nentaß not that he thought them any part of the 


.rticle 


ſenſe ought to follow *. 


gion You proceed to enfore an exception of 
as nol jours, to a quotation from Foſephus, about 
torch the uſe of C:rcumcifion in Ægypt. Where I 
egi muſt recommend one general remark to the 


found 
Div 


emonie 


reader, and deſire him to apply to all your 
Cavils of this kind; vi. that if on any oc- 
alion, thro' haſte or eagerneſs, I have laid 
more ſtreſs on any teſtimony, than it will 
tntly and ſingly bear, yer 'tis always in 
caſes, where I have either ſupported. be 
to un ſame fact by other full and clear authorities, 
Ace where tis allowed and notorious, that it 


n - * | Nam & majorum inftituta tueri ſaeris ceremoniiſque re- 
l Re inendis ſapientis eft : & eſſe præſtantem aliquam, zternam- 
opu que naturam & eam ſuſpiciendam, admirandamque hominum 


r 2 J keneri, pulchritudo mundi ordoque rerum cœfleſtium cogit 

; Ne confiteri, Quamobrem ut religio propaganda eſt, quæ eſt 

nt i a cum cognitione naturz ; fie ſuperſtitions ſtirpes om- 
les ejiciendæ, de Div. 2. 72 | 

ET 2 7 can 


true and rational Religion, which men of 


; „„ 

can be ſo ſupported. So that whatever may ſu 

be objected to the exactneſs of any particu. n t. 
lar quotation, it makes no alteration in the Wir : 
ſtate of the queſtion itſelf. This will be dri 
explained by the inſtance before us. were 
I had quoted Herodotus, Diodorus Siqnlus nal 1 
Strabo, to prove, that Circumciſſon was in-. Tc 
verſally practiſed by the AEgyprians ; in con- ruch 
firmation of which, I added likewiſe a paſ. I y: 
ſage of Joſephus; that does not, it ſeems Wi), 
come up to the very point of univerſal procWndea 
ice: now without taking any notice of ctheiorit 
other authorities, which eſtabliſh the faq mn! 
you catch hold of this; run away with the v ib 
cry of falſe quotation ; and fancying, thai d 
you have got the reader on your fide, and 8: 
can now perſuade him to any thing, you ce 
preſently form an Hypothefis out of your own 4 

ain; that the Egyptian Prieſts only ue , 4 
circumciſed ; that theſe Priefis taught tha di 
Prieſts of other nations to be ſo too; and thai d 
it was not for the ſake FA cleanlineſs, as last 
tranſlate xaFagiryr@-, but of purity ; ju e 
as it was among the Fews *, All which par 1o: 
ticulars I have ſeverally conſidered and con n 
futed 2. But this rude way of confutin . fo 
does not pleaſe you; you call it dropping Ke 
the queſtion and drawing off the reader fru to 
the charge brought againſt me 3. And tis in 
deed drawing off his attention from ura bav 
to things; from trifles, to truth ; not, a Ke 
Reply, p. 15. * Defence, p. 19. 2? Reply to Def. p. 16. Re 


ſay, by dropping, but keeping ſtrictly 
7 e of the N which Yo 
ve forced in effect to give up, by de- 
daring here, hat whether the Egyptian 
were generally eircumciſed or no, is no mate- 
„„ et CE 6 
To what purpoſe have you ſpent fo 
nuch pains in inquiring about it? And why 
b you employ ſome pages of your ee 
Ny, to prove the negative? Which you 
ndeayour to do by the help of a freſh au- 
bority from Joſephus ; who in giving an ac- 
mint of the death of Apion, an Ægyptian, tells 
w that he was forced to be circumciſed on account 
fa diſtemper, of which he died ?. Upon which 
w give this deciſive and declarative ſen- 
ce; that it may ſuffice to ſhew, both that 
r own Egyptians in general did not practiſe this 
hte, and that Joſephus knew very well that 
ky did nt. Yet this very fact, from which 
pu decide ſo dogmarically, will be found 
t laſt very little to your purpoſe; and like 
me other authorities you alledge, tho' it 
is ſome ſhew, has no foundation. The 
ling aſſerted is, that the Ægyptians under 
* fhuriſbing flate of their ancient Monarchy 
ud Religion were generally circumciſed: and 
to confute it, oppoſe the caſe of a 
Ine «Egyptian ; which is not pretended 
have happened, till after their Monarchy 


ot, d Religion had been diſſolved, and the 
p. ib. ' Reply to Defence, p. 16. s Ibid. p. 18. 


Country 


fy 


Country converted to a Roman Proving 
How judicious and conclufive ſuch reaſoniq 
is, I Chall leave to the reader. 


But you tell me here, that I have 4 
luck as ever at quotations 1; becauſe I ol 

ſerve, that 4 makes no other reflecti 
an the account Herodotus gives, Circun 
_ eifion's being borrowed from Agypt ;- tha 
that of ſuch things every one may think at 
pleaſes. This you affirm, to be a moſt fa 
repreſentation of the matter. To which 

may anſwer, that whether it be true or fa 
i is of no conſequence to any point in d 
bace: The uſe I make of Joſephus, is t 
ſhew, that in his account of ſcriptural fal 
he allows a greater latitude of interpretir 
and explaining them, than our madern Adv 
gates do; and if he really does fo, in fas 
of greater moment and importance to N 
ligien than this, as I ſhall clearly ſhew here 
after; then the uſe I make of him is ce 
tainly juſt, however I have repreſented hit 
here: but I ſhall inſiſt upon it withall, thi 
in this very caſe, tis not my 2 
but your charge upon me that is falſe. Ye 
imagine, that the reflection made here 


Foſethus, that of ſuch things every one n cher 
thin as he 4 relates wholly to 1 
Story of Shilac's plundering the City and J. ne 

a 


ple f Jeruſalem ; and to the queſtion, wh 

ther Herodotus refers to the ſame event, Noe 
ET OY 5 Reply to Defence, p. 19. | | 

| 1 


n 
try, and the proof of its being mentioned 
I Herodotus, make the ſubſtance of the pa- 
graph: and what is faid about C:rcumcifion, 
tems thrown in by way of confirmation of 
i: upon which immediately follows the re- 
nin above mentioned, that cloſes the 
yhole : which, however applicable to the 
aber contents of the paragraph, yet cannot 

e interpreted ſo, as to exclude a reference 
p the caſe Circumciſion, that immediately 
mrecedes it: nay, by all rational conſtruction 
muſt be thought, if not ſolely, yet princi- 
ally to refer to it; becauſe as far as I have 
blerved or can recollect of Joſpbus; tho 
e uſes the ſame reflection very often, yet he 
ver applies it but to ſome fact or point of 
neat moment to the truth or eſſential cha- 
ater of the Fewiſßh Religion. Now as the 
y of Shiſac in this paragraph is of no 
wnſequence to the Jeuiſb Nation or Reli- 
jm ; ſo 'tis rational to think the reflection, 
is cloſed with, applicable to the cafe of 
lircumcifion, which is of conſequence. But 
i this we ſhall be better able to judge, 
ther I have explained my ſentiments on the 
ther more important paſſages of Joſephus. 
I ſhall juſt touch another of your cavils, 
which you infiſt on again in your “ Reply. 
| had obſerved of the Ægyptians, that they 
wre more addicted to miracles and prodigtes, 
lan all other people. And referred * | 
for 


* ; l ; K 7 
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„ 

for the truth of my obſervation to a paſſig 
of Herodotus: in which I deterve my reader 
you ſay *, at the expence of a falſe quotatim 
To this I anſwered; that the word ripars i 
the original, on which the ſenſe of the paſ 
tage turns, carries the notion of miracles, 4 
well as prodigies; that a ſuperſtitious regar, 
fluss the oneneceſſarily implied the ſame regard ti 
the other ; and that in fad, it was certai 
from other authorities, that the Agypriang 
were juſt as much addicted to miracles as f 
; prodigies ? Now what do you fay to al 
this? Do you deny any one article of it | 
No. Do you pretend to ſay that riet 
does not ſignify miracles? No. You own i 
does. Do you ſhew or ſo much as hint 
that the Ægyptians were not as much addi 
ed fo the one as to the other? No; all that 
you do, is to aſſert and inſiſt ſtill, that the 
word, miracles, is neither expreſſed nor im 
plied in the ſentence 3. For my part, in al 
Diſputes of this kind, tis my care to attend 
to things, inſtead of cavilling at Words; anc 


where I allow the general purpoſe of a teltiſ fich 
mony to be true, am content to overlooogll As 
any little inaccuracies of rendring it; for i ſha 
like you, I was diſpoſed to ſquabble and fig udgr 
my way thro every /yllable of a quotation, in what 
ſtead of the few you except to of mine, therail the f 
is hardly a ſingle one of yours, that I could be in 
not with the ſame truth charge with falſbu 2 
Se 


Reply, p. 23924- -* Defence, p. 48. 2 Reply to Def. p. 
| be ER | * | I. 


( 25) | 
aul miſrepreſentation. Let's take for inſtance. 
the firſt Greek one we find, at the bottom of 
your page; which you tranſlate thus: for 
all the Ceremonies of the Temple, and a thou- 
ſand other precepts would be neglefted, if we 
were to confine our ſelves only to the Allegorical 
Smification *. Now the word All, about 
which you make ſuch a rout in both your 
Replies ?, is neither expreſſed nor underſtood 
in the original; nor is there any word that 
anſwers directly to, Ceremonies; nor ſo much 
n a tittle, that ſignifies Precepts; and what 
jou tranſlate, @ thouſand, ought to be ren- 
tered ten thouſand ; what you render, confine 
anger to, ought to be rendred attend to. Why 
n may not I exclaim here with as much 
juſtice as you do; what groſs miſrepreſentation 
i this, where there are almoſt as many of- 
fences againſt ſtrict Tranſlation, as there are 
words ? But I ſcorn to waſte my time and 
pains'in ſuch trifling ; ſhall give up all St 
feld of Criticiſm to yourſelf ; nor envy you 
the credit of Learning and Judgment that 
uch arts can procure you. 
As to your other Cavils at my Quotations, 
| ſhall leave them where they ſtand to the 
judzgment of the Reader; and if he compares 
what I have ſaid in defence of them, with 
the force of what you have objected, I need 


be in no pain for the judgment he will make: 
t To; T2} 7d (oy Nn al up d ANWV ανννννjůẽ , a 

huis Tyoritwputy Tots q U,]jeM⁰h,łjtt Ibid. p. 5 1. 

z ee Reply, p. 23. Item, * to Defence, p. 20. 
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the 


— — 


( 26 ) 
the quotations themſelves are produced to ſhey, 
that the Fews had borrowed fome of their ce. 
remonies and cuſtoms from Egypt : this is the 
only point in queſtion ; and if you had replied 
to any purpoſe, or had any rea} concern for 
truth, twas your buſineſs to have joined iſſus 
on that; to have examined into the real 
ſtate of it: which after /wo Replies you have 
induſtriouſly declined. The Fact has been 
conſtantly aſſerted by men of the greateſt 
Learning, and the moſt converſant in both 
Jewiſb and e Egyptian a_—_— ; without 

any ſuſpicion that the acknowledgment of it 
could be of any diſſervice to true Religim, 
Calmet, the moſt diligent of the modern 
11 3 us, that - Moſes 2 
out 0 t, and the people, whoſe Leader be 
e 1 1 trained 17 50 the —_ laws 
and religion of that country ; it was not 4 
for him as Legiſſator to propoſe any thing 10 
them, but in conformity to the ideas, e 
ons and habits they were prepoſſeſſed with. That 
they had a ſurpriſing inclination to Idolatry, 
from their education in an idolatrous country, 
where they gave themſelves up to the eſtabliſb- 
ed Religion with pleaſure and greedineſs, as it 
was adapted to their genius, and agreeable to 
their inclination : and that awe muſt attend to, 
and carry this notion along with us, in order to 
enter into the deſign and ſpirit of the Maſaic WWElihin 
writings", Dr. Spencer's famed work on this Wi that | 
Comment. Pref, Gen. p. vi. and p. | * 
| v 


T9) 
ſery ſubject is at this day greatly and juſtly 
admired in all Chriftian countries; and his 
zeal for Revealed Religion, ſo little queſtion- 
ed on that account, that Archbiſhop Teniſon 
left fifty pounds by will, as a reward to the 
Publiſher of a new Edition of it, with the 
tf bumous additions of the Author; which we 
have ſeen not long ſince executed by a learned 
Divine : and todeclare my own opinion of the 
act; I take it to be ſo clearly grounded in the 
tf1mony of Hiſtory, both ſacred and profane, 
that if 1t cannot be looked upon as ab/o/autely 


it certain, yet it is at leaſt ſo Highly probable; 


that to deny it raſhly and peremptorily, as 
ſme Divines are diſpoſed to do, will always 
do miſchief inſtead of ſervice to the Chriſtian 
lauſe, by giving diſguſt and offence to can- 
id and impartial inquirers. For nothing, as 
Biſhop Tillbtſon wiſely obſerves *, has been more 
fernicious to the Chriſtian Religion, than the 
van pretence f men to greater 3 con- 
ning things relating to it, than they can make 
md; the miſchief of which is this; that when 
bſcerning and inquiſitive men find that men 
pretend to greater matters, than they can prove, 
is makes them doubt of all they ſay, and to 
call in queſtion the truth of Chriſtianity itſelf. 
Twas this reflection, that gave rife to 

this Controverſy; and the motive of pub- 
lſhing my Letter to Dr. W. was a perſuaſion, 
hat he was purſuing the very method con- 
3 Tillotſon's Works, Vol. III. p. 452. | 

| D 2 demned 


— — 


4 - 
demned by the Archbiſhop; taking greater 16 


matters upon himſelf than be could prove; 
dogmatizing with greater aſſurance of thingy 
than he could make good : and the intention 
of my addreſs to him was to ſhew him the 
danger of what, in my judgment, he had 
raſhly undertaken and was raſhly executing; 
and not to declare any ſentiments of my own: 
to convince him, that his arbitrary manner 
of deciding queſtions of the utmoſt nic 
and difficulty; by not allowing the leaſt co- 
laur of reaſon or probability to any objections; 
but imputing them all to the zgnorance, na- 
lice and wickedneſs of the objectors, was not 
the proper way to convince, but to ſbuk 
every rational Sceptick. It was with this 
view I propoſed, what I have offered in 
My Letter, about the Hiſtory of Man's fal, 


Circumciſion, the Confufion' of Languages, tl de 4 
Diſperfion of Mankind, &c. in order to ſhew8Wj'ns 
the literal account and ſolution of thoſe ud p 
facts to be charged with difficulties, ſuff-· ¶ lere 
cient to puzzle even the ſtrongeſt reaſon: il; 
which, inſtead of being ſlubbered over, av be 
trifling and inſignificant, muſt be candidlyſ ue, 
owned and calmly and freely examined, Vante 
before Religion can be eſtabliſhed on 4 fm de R: 
and fold foundation, WS 0 
And tis certain at leaſt after all our « Bs pe 
deavours, that ſome things will be found in beo pot 
Scripture, which no wit of man can account . _ 


for, or reconcile to the natural diftates ! 
reaſons 


( 29) 
1m e and which muſt be left to zhe w/e 
um of God to clear up in his own good 
time. Porphyry, as St. Ferom ſays, uſed to 
tjef# and demand, for what reaſon a merciful 
God could for fo many ages, from Adam 70 
Moſes, and from Moſes fo Chriſt, ſuffer 
whole Nations to periſh thro' ignorance of his 
will and lau: and why it was neceſſary for 
Chriſt to come ſo late, and not before an innu- 
merable multitude of men had been hoſt ? 
Which queſtion, ſays he, the bleſſed Apoſtle, in 
tis Epiſtle to the Romans, moſt prudently han- 
des, ewning bis 1gnorance, and referring it 
tn the knowledge of God. Which ought to teach 
al others, as he ſays, the ſame modeſty of owning 
teir ignorance te in queſtions of this ſort . 
But neither the example of the Apoſtle, nor 
the admonition of the Father, can reſtrain 
the adventurous Spirit of our modern Cham- 
uns from undertaking this very queſtion; 
ud proving, that, whatever St. Paul thought, 
there's no occaſion to own any ignorance at 
il; for that the fact objected is found at laſt 
b be falſe, and there really was 70 period of 
ime, in which the Nations of the World 
nanted light and opportunity of knowing 
be Revealed Mill and ſtanding Law of Gad 2. 


!Quam quæſtionem beatus Apoſtolus ad Romanos ſcri- 
lens, prudentiſſime ventilat, ignorans hæc, & Dei concedens 
ſeientiæ. Dignare & tu iſta neſcire quæ quæris. Concede 
Deo potentiam ſui, nequaquam te indiget defenſore, Hier. 
ud Cteſiph. adv, Pelag. Op. T. IV. Par. II. p. 481. Edit. 
Ind. 2 See Scripture Vindicated. Par. II. Poſtſcript. 


But 


* 


(28) 
demned by the Archbiſhop; taking greater 14 
matters upon himſelf than be could prove; Ml ir 
dogmatizing with greater aſſurance of things i in 
than he could make good : and the intention Wl vs: 
of my addreſs to him was to ſhew him the 60 
danger of what, in my judgment, he had Mo 


raſhly undertaken and was raſhly executing; 
and not to declare any ſentiments of my own: 
to convince him, that his arbitrary manner 
of deciding queſtions of the utmoſt nicety 
and difficulty; by not allowing zhe leaſt co 
four of reaſon or probability to any objections; 
but imputing them all to the gnorance, ma 
lice and wickedneſs of the objectors, was not 
the proper way to convince, but to ſhut 
every rational Sceptick. It was with this 


view I propoſed, what I have offered in ©: 
My Letter, about the Hiſtory of Mans fall Wi « 
Circumcifion, the Confuſion of Languages, tl be « 
Diſper fron of Mankind, &c. in order to ſhewWjvrs 
the literal account and ſolution of thoſe ud p 
facts to be charged with difficulties, ſufiWuere 
cient to puzzle even the ſtrongeſt reaſon: il; 
which, inſtead of being ſlubbered over, av be 
trifling and inſignificant, muſt be candidlyWQ'r, 
owned and calmly and freely examined Vante 
before Religion can be eſtabliſhed on a fn R: 
and folid foundation, | ' Qu; 
And tis certain at leaſt after all our e pe 
deavours, that ſome things will be found in le pot 
Scripture, which no wit of man can account : Cre 


for, or reconcile to the natural dictates 0j 
reaſons 


(29) 


fan! and which muſt be left to rhe 22 


reater 
Yrove; am of God to clear up in his own good 
things Wl time. Porpoyry, as St, Ferom ſays, uſed to 
ention dect and demand, for what reaſon a merciful 
mthe C, could for ſo many ages, from Adani to 
e had Moſes, and from Moſes to Chriſt, ſuffer 
uting ; whole Nations to periſh thro' ignorance of hi 
on: vil and law: and why it was neceſſary for 
anner Chriſt ro come ſo late, and not before an innu- 
nicety Ml nrrable multitude of men had been hft ? 
aft c. ich queſtion, ſays he, the bleſſed Apoſtle, in 
Mons; l Epiſtle to the Romans, moſt prudently han- 
„ m- des, owning bis ignorance, and referring it 
1s not the knowledge of God. Which ought to teach 
; ſhock others, as he ſays, the ſame modeſty of owning 
1 this br ignorance tao in queſtions of this fort *. 
red in But neither the example of the Apoſtle, nor 
ali te admonitiom of the Father, can reſtrain 
es, thee adventurous Spirit of our modern Cham- 
 ſhewMWjns from undertaking this very queſtion; 
thoſe ud proving, that, whatever St. Paul thought, 
ſuff. bere's no occaſion to own any ignorance at 
eaſon: Nil; for that the fact objected is found at laſt 
yer, av be falſe, and there really was no period of 


ime, in which the Nations of the World 
nanted light and opportunity of knowing 
be Revealed Hill and ſtanding Law of God 2. 


| Quam quæſtionem beatus Apoſtolus ad Romanos ſcri- 
lens, prudentiſſime ventilat, ignorans hæc, & Dei concedens 
ientie. Dignare & tu iſta neſcire quæ quæris. Concede 
Deo potentiam ſui, nequaquam te indiget defenſore, Hier. 
1 Cteſi pb. adv. Pelag. Op. T. IV. Par. II. p. 481. Edit. 
bred. 2 Seq Scripture Vindicated. Par. II. Poſtſcript. 
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C20) - 
But to reſume what I was ſaying, of the 
Hiftory of Man's Fall, the Confufjen of Lan- 
guages ; and the Diſperfion of Mankind : Ay 
the firſt is a point of great moment, I ſhall 
tal occaſion to explain myſelf fully upon 
it by and by: in order to which, I ſhall 
here diſmiſs the wo /aft, by deſiring the 
Reader only to recollect the Obſervation: 
made above; that I was not declaring here 
any Sentiments of my own, but ſhewing on- 
ly the inſufficiency of what was adyanced 
by Dr. V. And if on this, or any other 
occaſion, I have uſed a greater freedom or 
levity of expreſſion, than is thought decent 
on queſtions of ſuch importance; J hope it 
may be ſome excuſe for me, that I wa 
writing as a perſon concealed : a circumſtance, 
that naturally diſpoſes to more freedom, 
than a Man would otherwiſe take; eſpeci- 
ally when he hopes by that very means the 
more effectually to diſguiſe his real charac- 
ter; as well as to raiſe an attention to what 
he has to offer by ſome ſting and ſpirit i 
the manner of offering it. Dr. V. greatl 
contemns his Antagoniſt, for being dull, in. 
fepid and without porgnancy * : ſo that it was 
neceſſary for me to addreſs him in a diffe- 
rent ſtile; that if I did not happen to pleaſe, 
I might at leaſt have the fortune to eſcape 
his contempt. With this reflection let the 
reader review what I have ſaid on the y 
Sexripture Vindicated. Par. II. p. 36. 
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(31) | | 


f the of Babel; and he will ſee, that I have paſ- 
Lan- 1 peremptory judgment upon it; de- 
A cared 1 other opinion * _ z that the 
ſhall ein of languages may, with ſome colour 0 
upon — 2 Ae be accounted fur £4 
(hall! way. | 

> the As for the Diſper ſion of Mankind, I am 
vation ery certain, that Dr. W.'s account and your 
here eee of it will appear abſurd and irra- 
g on- na to every judicious reader: and as Ido 
anced int find in Scripture, that there was any mi- 
other le or extraordinary interpofitiun of God 
om e caployed to effect it; fo I think myſelf at 
jecent by to ſolve and explain it in any man- 
pe it r agreeable to reaſon; what I have pro- 
I was ned to that purpoſe, is, in my judgment, 
dance ¶ ¶icauſe fully adequate to the end, and what 
edom, ¶ ud not fail to bring it about, as ſoon as 
ſpeci· ¶ tere was occaſion, from the very nature and 
ns thefWreſities of human kind. 


harac- 
what 
rit 1 
Treat! 
ull, in- 


| ſhall now proceed to give ſome account 
if the uſe I make of Toſephus's Authority; 
well as to conſider the force of your ob- 
tions on this head. 3 
In the firſt place then, you allow Joſephus 
b have been a wiſe and excellent Apologiſt 
the Fewiſh Religion and Government, and a 
ue lover of both; and ſuggeſt ſeveral reaſons, 
My it would not have been prudent in him, 
et (heb have inſiſted ſtrongly on Moſes's. Miracles, or 
e Divine Authority of the Jewiſh Religion; 
Wat be knew he was treading on dangerous 
1 . 


(32) 
ground; and that tas his bufineſs to guar, 
' againſt giving offence to the prejudiced Hea 
thens ; that in many parts of his Antiquities 
 aobere he relates a Miracle, he leaves Fa rea 
der to think of it, as they pleaſe, without ex 
acting from them a full belief of it: andi 
ſhort, that in his Book againſt Apion, be hull 

omits the mention of Moſes's Miracles *, 

Now this, Sir, is owning much more 
than is neceſſary to juſtify the full uſe I en 
deavour to draw from him: that as he, why 
Incerity in his Religion is confeſſed, and why 


prudence in the defence of it applauded, al 
lowed à liberty of thinking, and à latitude off tu 
explaining ſome ſcriptural facts of great mor 7 
ment; ſo our modern Advocates ought to tem «0/7 
. a their zeal with the ſame prudence, bi / 
eaving likewiſe ſome liberty in the explicatioMi|but 
of the ſame facts. And your own, accou wd 
proves my inference to be not only juſt, bn 
temperate too: for I do not contend for ¶ t int 
' the liberty which Joſepbus has given; bi np!) 
where he has given / much, that our A! am 
 begifts might reaſonably indulge ſome. Mere 
Foſepbus's deſign in his Book againſt ApWhleau 
was, by your own account of it, exactly tp ſo 
| fame with Dr. Wes in his Book againſt Ci per: 
ſtianity as old, &c. that is, ta confute : Menn! 
particular objections and calumnies of Infdf, w 


and prejudiced perſons, who repreſent Move tb 
as an Impoſtor, and his laws as making Mt 
| 4 Reply to Defence, p.66, & 2 Ibid. p67 

10 


ä 
worſe inſtead of better. Now if Joſephus 
ited wiſely in not preſſing, as you 12 5 75 


Hen 


Tuitie firwardly the Miracles and Divine Authority of 
is rea Moſes ; but endeavouring by a prudent and dex- 
wt ex bus way of treating thoſe points to ſoften and 
and ii inthe Infidels to his fide: then tis reaſonable to 


0% infer, that Dr. V. not only might, but ought to 


ks moment: and ſuch a conduct muſt have 


more 
een been eſteemed in the Doctor, what you de- 
„ 5 dare it to have been in Foſephus ; the effect 
d ef a „incere zeal and love for his Religion. 

ed, a Tou tell us very gravely, that Foſephus 
itude lad no view either in his Book of Antiquities, 
eat mol That againſt Apion to make converts to Fu- 
ro tem %%; but only to give the Greeks and Romans 
nce, bil « favourable opinion f the Jewiſh Nation *. 


licatioM but does nor an elaborate Attempt to recom- 


accoun und his Religion as effectually as he can, 
aſt, bind to turn the prejudices conceived againſt 
d for ¶ t into @ favourable opinion of it, neceſſarily 
n; b mply a deſign off making converts? If not, 


lam at a loſs to know what other way 
there is of making any. The Biſbop of 


Meaux's famed Piece, in which he drefles 


y Ip ſo moderate and qualified a Picture of 
oſt CU Ppery, as to offend the Zealots even of his 
ite 2 ern Religion, was not written, you may 


, with any view to make converts; but to 
zue the Proteſtants only, 2 favourable opi- 
Won of the Popiſh Religion, and take off their 
Reply to Defence, p. 65. | 
TS prejudices 


have followed his example, in points at leaſt of 


* 


1 
rejudices againſt it: but would not people be 
— to ks. rue for ſaying ſo ? Thee caſe 
is much the ſame in what you ſay of 70, 
phus. i. e | 
Your next obſervation is more trifling : 
that it would not have been ſafe for bim 15 


have ated otherwiſe ; that his life was at the Wl i b 
mercy of the Heathens ; and to have preſſed the ¶ then 
Divine Authority of bis Religion more f ary you 
would have been looked on ' as an open diſpa-W wry 
ragement of the Roman Religion and Laws f 
_ Foo. And what he ſays therefore of Minos ua tte L 
far fear of offending thoſe, who had received bo fo 
bis laws as given from Heaven*, But was but v 


there then in Old Rome, as there is in the 
New, an Inquiſition eſtabliſhed for the ſecu- 
rity of the Publick Religion? Or what zea 
could a Roman Emperor have for the laus 
7 Minos, made ſo many ages before, for th 
ttle Tfland of Crete; which by that time] 
we may ſuppoſe, had been long antiquated! 
No, Sir, all this reaſoning of yours has nc 
foundation in truth or hiſtory ; tis mere) 
talking at random, and deſerves no othet 
anſwer, than that of ridicule.- 
As to the Book of Fewſh Antiquities, the 
fact is; that Foſephus, in order to take of 
the / ok com and averſion, which the Worle 
had generally conceived to the Fews, and tc 
give the beſt impreſſion he was able of thel 
Religion and Polity, undertakes to draw ou 
Reply to Defence, p. 66, 72. 
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1 berpetual Hiſtory of both, from the Records 
2 Teftament, in a language at that 
ime the moſt univerſally known and prac- 
ſed of any other: declaring, that his inten- 
ton was not 70 vary à tittle from what he 
ſund in the Sacred Books; and. that be was 
6 be confidered only as a mere Interpreter of 
them _ Now - the execution of -=_ work 
ou obſerve, that Foſephus expreſſes himſelf 
— plainly in — — 2 el. 
FMoſes's Inſpiration and the divine origin of 
te Law ?, And reaſon good, that he ſhould 
b ſo; where he profeſſes to ſpeak nothing 
but what the Scriptures plainly dictate: fo 
hat, as oft as the Scriptures have occaſion to 
nention the Inſpiration of Moſes, ſo oft was 
te obliged to mention it too, from the very 
nture of the taſk he had undertaken: and in 
l ſuch places we can collect nothing certain 
Wt 7oſephus's real opinion, but of the ſenſe of 
pure only; which he had obliged himſelf 
bfollow. But whenever he varies from that 
Iripture; as he does remarkably in many 
ales; contrary to his own declaration; and 
yithout any other reaſon than what depend- 
d on his own choice; and where in the re- 
ation of any fact, he gives a different turn 
bit, from what we find in the Moſaick 
count, tis there, we are to look for the 
ntiments and Principles of Joſephus. 
'Procem. in Lib. I. Antiq. & Lib. X. c. x. $. 6. 
Reply te Defence, p. 65. 

E 2 Now 


(36) 


Nowy all men of learning obſerve, that 


. bis Hiftory is in many particulars very di. ¶ de 
ferent from that of Moſes ; that he adds fome fun 
things of his own; wholly omits others; and den 
interprets moſt of them ſo, as to give them r. 
the eaſier credit with the Heathens ; and this / 
eſpecially, in the article of Miracles, Fabri. Wu ti 

cius has collected the cenſures of learned {ſing | 
men upon him on this very account!: andi) ſtr 

Peter Brinch, a learned Divine and critical lat 
reader of him, has given us his own; where rip 
he tells us, that it was a fault not uncommo I. 
with him, to relate the Miracles from Sacrel dance 
Writ in ſuch à manner, as to make them evenWnade 
doubtful and ſuſpefied 2. For inſtance ; wher n the 


he gives an account of the wonderful appear 
ance of God on Mount Sinai, he interpoſes thi 
reflection very uſual with him; of theſe thing 
the reader may think as he pleaſes ; tis neceſſar 
for me to relate them, juft as they are write 
in the Sacred Books 3. To the ſtory of Ne 
buchadnezzar, he ſubjons the ſame reflection 
let no man blame me for delivering theſe parti 
culars, as I found them in the old Books : 
in the beginning of my Hiſtory I declared, tha 
T afted only the part of a Tranſlator, &c* 
And in the next Chapter, after an accoun 


leirs : 

Th 
uding. 
; even 


you d 


2 Vid. Fabricii Biblioth. Gr. I. 4. c. 6. it. Havercamp. Edi 
Joſeph. Vol. 2. Append. p. 559. 2 Nec rarum Joſep 


iſtud vitium eſt, quod divina ex ſacris literis miracula ita reſſiſ in Bi 
rat, ut dum refert, dubia lectoribus & ſuſpecta reddat, & took 
Edit. Havercamp. ibid. p. 301. 3 Antiq. 1, III. c. v. . Iatig. c. 2 


2 Ibid, I. X. c. x. $. 6. 


1 


„„ 

of Daniel and his Prophecies, he concludes 
he Book by faying ; for my part, as I have 
Fr and read theſe things, ſo I have written 
and dem; but if any man be diſpoſed to think diffe- 
hem hy about them, be ſhall not be blamed by 


this Mie for his different way of thinking. Laſtly, 
abri- In the account of the Prophet Jonah, excu- 
rned ing himſelf, as it were, for delivering a ſtory 
- and Mb ſtrange, he ice puts the reader in mind 
iticall iat be writes only what be takes from the 


ripture 2. | 

'Tis to no purpoſe to collect any more in- 
ances of this kind, or the variations be has 
made from Moſes, or the natural cauſes hinted 
n the caſe of ſome miracles ; or his omiſſions 
if ſome remarkable facts, as of the Golden 
la, the Brazen Serpent, &c. all ſuppoſed to 
e done with the ſame view of recommend- 
bs his Religion to Strangers. The uſe I 


»rittefake of this is, to ſhew the truth of what I 
f Ne gathered from this very Book of Antiqui- 
tion, that his real Sentiments of the Divine 
parti rbority of Moſes were not carried to that 
s: ft, to which our Di vines commonly puſh 
4, tba eirs: and this you modeſtly call, the raſb- 


Kc 
ccoun 


js of my aſſertion, or the negligence of my 
uding.3 ; though all men of learning allow 
; even thoſe, who allow at the ſame time, 


125 you do, that Joſepbus was fincere and zea- 
a ita rel in his Religion. And if, zealous as he was, 
ddat, e took a /zberty himſelf, and indulged it to 


Ittiq. c. zi. ad fin. 2Ibid. c. x. f. 2. Reply to Def. p. 75. 
1 others, 


(93) 
others, of ſolving by different ways the 
great events recorded in Scripture; a con- 
duct, which you, in effect, declare to be 
abe and prudent; it follows of courſe, that 
the inference, I made, is reaſonable, and what 
J muſt inſiſt upon again; that our zealous 


Advocates of Chriſtianity, ought for the ſame Mc ic i 
reaſons, of not giving offence to Infidels, and MM or tl 
hurting the cauſe they would vindicate, to fol-WMl ve co 
low his example at leaſt ſo far as to uſe fomeMl ton 1 
degree of temper and moderation, where he is dat: 

juſtly thought to have uſed Zoo much of it. F Mo 

From this general view of Foſephus's Writ-W ies n 
ings, 1 come once more to conſider the par- vy in 
ticular paſſage in diſpute between us taken nc are 
from his Book againſt Apion * : which youll the 
call my Maſter- piece of Quotation. I had nuothe 
before obſerved that the diſpute turned tent 
wholly on a point of fact, about what Jud not 

ſephus bad or had not ſaid in this place; and reanin 
that I was not declaring any opinion Fm ut be 
own, but examining only into that fast ner. ru 
But as this caution has not proved ſuffici ſh ſinc 
ent to guard me from envy and clamour, ſq ¶ lis paſ 
I muſt again beg the reader to attend mor hall te 


diſtinctly to the true ſtate of the Queſtion 

and not to charge on me the Sentiments 

which the nature of the Controverſy lead 
me to charge on Jeſephus. 1 

Nov after a due examination of wha 

you have offered in your ſecond Reply to mi 
TR. : Contr. Ap. lib. II. c. 16. g 

. expoſitios 


. 
oſition of the paſſage before us; I find 
n- 255 obliged to perſiſt ſtill in what I had 
before declared; that we cannot by any fair 
ind rational conſtruction draw out of this 
raragraph any notzon of the Divine Miſſion 


me Ml of it in which tis commonly received, with- 
and ut the help of that prejudice and prevention, 
fol- ¶ ve come poſſeſſed with, in favour of the no- 
ome ion we ſearch for. You tell us yourſelf, 
e i that in this Book againſt Apion the invention 
F Moſes's miracles is entirely omitted: and 
(ves not this conceſſion prepare us for the 
par- very interpretation I give ? To confirm which, 
ken nc are ro conſider the general tenor and ſcope 
Wd the paragraph; to connect one part with 
mother ſo, as to make them ſeverally con- 
red tent with the obvious ſenſe of the whole: 
ud not to dwell, as you do, on the rigorous 
rraning of uo or three words, which can- 
Wit be admitted, without controuling and 
mer-ruling the clear ſenſe of an bundred. 
fici{Wſut fince much more has already been ſaid on 
r, otic paſſage, than the merit of it will juſtify ; 


and Inſpiration of Moſes, in that high ſenſe 


morq ball cake notice only of one of the drfficulties 


ian charge in your ſecond Reply; ſince the 
nent kearing up of this will be deciſive and effec- 
ul to the confutation of all the reſt. 

The difficulty I mean relates to the laſt 
whalWfuence in the paragraph, which I have 
to MYFalaced thus. Some have thrown the form 
1 Reply to Defence, p. 67, 68. 
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„„ 
of their publick affairs into a Monarchy ; other 
into the power of a few, or an Oligarcby 
others into the multitude, or @ Democracy 
but our Laugiver bad no regard to any » 
' theſe, but if a man may uſe an expreſſion | 
forced, made the form of Government he inſli 
tuted, a Theocracy i. Where the 75 word; 
I fay, clinch the whole to the ſenſe I had bei vo: 
eſtabliſhing. But you object here, that I hay jrojec 
falſly and abſurdly tranſlated the words, 9 broad 
_ #pariay amidats, he made his Government, I lad 
Tyheccracy: whereas, it plainly ſignifies, whalWrlolv: 
the Old Latin Interpreter gave; he declared; 
to be ſo; he propoſed, and delivered it, as | 
Theocracy 2. And when the Words, you ſay 
are thus rightly .rendered, they are very fa 
from clinching the whole, or confirming m 
explication. Here then we join iſſue; if m 
tranſlation be true, you. will own it to clin 
the whole to my ſenſe; if yours appear to b 
fo, Twill retract and recall mine. The iſu 
is ſhort ; let's proceed to the trial of it. 

And as in all queſtions of this kind, t 
firſt inquiry ought to be about the turn an 
meaning of the whole connected ſentence 
ſo we will firſt conſider here, to what ſen 
of the word, 4Tid«Zs, the context directs u 
Joſepbus is giving a ſhort hint of the fon 
of the Jeuiſb Government, in the inſtitutic 


of which he tells us, that the Laugiver 61 


I Defence, p. 29. See the whole paſſige. | 
2 Reply to Defence, p. 69, 70. 


T2 

u regard ip any of the different kinds ſub fis 
m th 2 whether re Gagen 
Democracy: now theſe words, you will 
own, are applicable to Moſes, acting authori- 
utively in bis own proper perſon : but they 
re not only impertinent, but abſurd, if what 
mmediately follows is not to be applied fo 
do: they lead us to imagine, that he was 
mojeting a form of Government, and looking 
broad into the world to conſider the various 
lt of it among other people; and that he 
xfolved at laſt to take his pattern from none 
of them, but to make his own of a different 
ind from them all. For what could Foſe- 
tus mean by telling us, that Mo/es had no 
ward to any other form ; if he meant in the 
text words to tell us, that he had 20 hand 
nt the making even his own form? Tis no- 
bing at all to the purpoſe what he had re- 
forded or not regarded, had it not been with 
1riew to the making of a Government: and 
bus the context is not only impertinent, but 
Wiconſiſtent with itſelf, if your ſenſe be ad- 
nitted. : 

As to the word itſelf, a7:9=fa:;, I may 
lfcly appeal to all, who have a competent 
bowledge of Greek, whether in this place, 
nd form of conſtruction it ought not to be 
rndered to the ſenſe I have given it; of 
naling, conſtituting, appointing : and though 
t may have likewiſe that of declaring or pro- 


ng; yer it muſt be of ſomething formed 
_— and 
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and conflituted by him who declarevand pro- 


Poſes it; and includes therefore at the fame ; 
. the notion of making. Many examples o * 
this may be found in the Claſic Authors, though 1001 
tis not eaſy to recur to them, as ſoon as they bur 
are wanted. One I have recollected fror rate; 
Joſepbus himſelf, in Fethro's advice to Moſes; a3 

about placing Judges or Rulers over the pec lim, 
ple. The words are 42x05 aroeteas, tho Eu 
ſhalt make or conſtitute Rulers : and a little "NE 
lower, he uſes a different word of the ſame be 
force, rages, thou ſhalt point or lac credit 
over them 1. I have met with another in 22 

Plutarch, who ſpeaking of Lycurgus, in the f Fo 
very caſe of moulding his Government, tell Sven 
us, how by a method learnt in Ægypt, bu nd 1 
made it at laſt truly elegant and perfil aut, 
Agi ws d To een Xs xabapn an m. 
arodizas 2. Hen. Stephens s Theſaurus fur on ad 

niſhes ſeveral inſtances from Plato, Xenophon vive n 
6c. where he renders the word, by facw ar 
efficis, reddo, creo, conſtituo: that is, to mate u m 
ect, create, conſtitute. I ſhall juſt mentior kroin 
one, where Xengphon ſpeaking of the prope "a 

choice of Maſters for the Youth, ſays, tha him t 
fuch of the older ſort uſed to be choſen, * beter t 

Aber th 2 moſt . 70 make their children 7 , fould 

” beſt men: ric waidas HeNHiSuãtdeu doin! uſt; he 
And a little after, for the ſame thing, W too, 

: uſes, GVS apex. . 8 the ſenſe 

1 Antiq. I. 3, 4. 2 Plut. in Vita. Lycurg. p. 4% I ſha 


IT Inftitut. Cyri. I. 1, | By 
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But you tell us withal, that the % Inter- 
reter had rendered this place, by declared 
his Government a Theocracy : an Authority, 
doubt, that will add very little weight to 
your cauſe ; Scaliger declares your old Inter- 


for what reaſon have he Critics diſcarded 
him, but that they found him to be ſo; and 
his verſion here contrary to ſenſe, and con- 
rived only to ſerve an Hyporhefis ; which 
however true, cannot derive any additional 
edit from a falſe tranſlation ? Have not 
Hudſon and Havercamp, the learned Editors 
of Joſephus, tranſlated the word, as I have 
tren it? And did they not underſtand Greek, 
ud the Author they have publiſhed? You 
nuſt 110 diſtinctly to all this, before you 
an make any impreſſion in favour of what 
jou advance. You muſt ſhew he context to 
five no colour to my expoſition : you muſt 
bew the word itſelf to bear no ſuch meaning: 
jou muſt ſhew that men of the firſt name in 
karning not to have underſtood Greek : and 
ſhen you have done this, you may then 
im the credit of reſtoring your od Inter- 
erer to his old Honours. In the mean while, 


it, he muſt allow withal, what you ſeem to 
© too, that it clinches the whole paragraph ts 
te ſenſe J have given of it. | 


p. 41 1 ſhall now follow you through the exa- 


Bu I Pref. Hudſ. Edit. Joſeph. 
5 mination 


— - or — 
5 _ oe e e . 


bould the reader allow my tranſlation to be 


jreter to have been a great blunderer 1. And 


( 44) 


mination of what you call the moſt importan: tt 2: 
part of my Defence; in which you charge dem 
me with attempting more openly to weaken th jet 
authority of Moſes 1: where after you har imme 
collected into one view, what you call my hut 7 
TFTiaattered Sentiments, you draw up the ſtate oi ¶ ve 
the controverſy into vo points 2. 1. Me lor 
ther Moſes's account of the Creation and Fal re, t 
Man is to be underſtood literally or no. 2am 
Whether the Religion and Laws which Moſe i boug 
delivered to the Jews had a divine Origin an et re! 
Authority. To theſe two points I ſhall an Of 
ſwer diftinaly; and to ſhew how ready en 
am to humour you, as far asI am able, wilWiacier 
give what you require, @ full and expliciſ gi 
account of my thoughts upon them. Pultic 
But in order to clear my way to them v inſt 
it will be neceſſary to conſider what yo Leue, 
have objected, as uſual, to fo quotations oo then 
mine that relate to the ſame ſubject. ere p 
In ſupport of my expoſition of the pa, tha 
ragraph, we have been examining, and . MO 
ſhew, that Joſephus had put Moſes on tom tl 
fame foot with Minos and the other old Lau Lic 
givers ; I took occaſion to obſerve, that thifWud Ez 
was ſo far from weakening Moſes's authority's? 1m 
that it tended to /trengthen it with thoſe, ti _= | 
whom it was addreſſed ; who had the high e 
eſt eſteem and opinion of thoſe very Lau lere y. 
givers, and were ſo far from being ſcanda ente. 
lized at the fictions contrived by them fo * Ev 
Ueply to 


* Reply to Defence, p. 46. > Ibid. p. 48. 


tl 


D 
te good of the people; that they bragged of 
them the more for that very reaſon, as the 
prateſt benefactors of mankind. This I con- 
irmed from Driodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Plato. 
But fo theſe, you ſay *, tis not worth while to 
nfwer ; they are Heathen authorities, and I am 
welcome to them: and as much Heathens as they 
ne, they are welcome, I aſſure you, to me: 
am proud of their acquaintance ; and 
hough I do nor intend to die in their faith, 
et reſolve to live in their friendſhip. 

Of theſe Plato particularly, who has writ- 
tn on Government more fully than any of the 
i hocients, affirms it to be the chief duty of 4 
i lagr/frate, to contrive ſuch Fables, Fick ions or 
Ptical Lies, as he thinks the moſt effectual 
binſtil into the people @ reverence for the 
Laws, and diſpoſe them to a willing obedience 
pthem. Now the Greek Fathers, I obſerved, 
yere poſſeſſed likewiſe with a common opini- 
, that Plato had diligently ſtudied the Books 
f Moſes, and copied ſo many of his notions 
fom them, that he was called by ſome the 
fttick Moſes and that Clemens of Alexandria 
nd Euſebius do in a manner aſſert, or ſay af 
ig much the ſame thing, that Plato's notion 
— uſe of thoſe Fables and Fictions was 

owed from the Moſaic Writings ?, But 
lere you tell me flatly, that I have miſre- 
reſented Clemens, and actedſtill more unfairly 
vith Euſebius 3, whom ſince I have treated, 
Reply to Def.p.61. * Defence, p.44. Reply to Def.p.62,64- 
it 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
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it ſeems, the worſt of the two, I will endea- 
vour to do juſtice to in the firſt place. | 
And on a review of the — taken fror T 
him, I find myſelf fo far from having treat 

ed him unfairly, that I have aſcribed no - 
thing to him but what his very words plain] Tt 
and directly expreſs. In the eleventh Book g lis , 

Bis Preparation, he ſets out by undertaking ith 
to ſhew, the eract agreement of the Greeks" ly 
and above all of Plato, with the Books of Moſes 
in all the moſt important points. And the ul of! 
ſubject of the Book is to prove this by : be 7c: 
compariſon of the particulars. He opensthe nake 7 
twelfth Book by telling us, that the purpoſi * 
of it is to ſhew, — eee agreement 0 mmed 
Plato with the ſh Oracles, guſt hike th 0b 
harmony of a wel, — Lyre, in all the articl ManCE 
not ſpecified in the former Book. And 1n eac eDrey 
Chapter of this Book, in which there are fift 1 ap 
he gives a different example of this ſam s pol] 
harmony ; prefixing to each a Summary 0 eit an 

Title of the contents it treats of. Amon e 
1 we find theſe that follow. tion of 

That Children ought to be trained uf | loſes. 
' ns. 4 i the 
That 4 careful choice ought to be made 27 
ſuch Fables. 1 
That we ought not to expoſe to all promi Gon 
cuouſly the profound and awful Jocrriu ) in 2 
of Truth. repre 
| hich, h 

That Plato allegorizes the fry of 4 Para % n 
n 


ra Juſt as Moſes. 


Tha 


+ (47) 
That Youth ſhould be trained to the exer- 
erciſe of Virtue by Hymns and Songs. 
That is neceſſary ſometimes to uſe a Lye 
inſtead of Phyjick, for the good of thoſe 
who want it. | "i 
The paſſage I have quoted is found under 
his laſt title; and the Chapter itſelf begins 
with tbe words of Plato, to this effect, as 
xearly as I can render them: That a Law- 
per, who is good for any thing, ought above 


* ol other Fictions contrived for the good 0 
by . 774th, to invent ſuch eſpecially, as tend to 
1 A nate them do what is right and juſt, not by 
. * e, but readily and willingly. To which is 


mmediately ſubjoined the reflection of 


ent 0 
ebrus himſelf, that there are very m 
45 ances of this kind, in the books of . 


ebrews. 

appeal now to every reader, whether 
poſſible for a teſtimony to be more ex- 
lat and direct than this. Tis produced to 
bye, that according to Euſebius, Plato's 
won of Political Fictions was borrowed from 
loles. Euſebius expreſly affirms it. How 
it then that I have ated unfairly with 
im? Becauſe I conceal, it ſeems, and drop 
e following words, which ſhew, that the 
ion he imputes to Scripture, conſiſted 
ly in aſcribing human paſſions to the Deity, 

dl repreſenting him, as jealous, ſſeepy, angry; 
hich, however it may amuſe ſome readers, 
yet nothing at all to the purpoſe. The 

| fact, 


A. 
fact, for which Euſebius is appealed to, is, 


oe 


whether Plato borrowed the notion om Scrip. . 
ture, or no: Euſebius declares that be did Ml ral 
which is all that I am concerned for. If bat 
we would know the particular inſtances off ame 
Fiction that Plato borrowed ; we muſt learn Ih 
that from Plato himſelf, and not from Eu. that 
ſebius. J have ſhewn what kind it was that ben 
Plato recommended; and no body, I dare r be 
ſay, can ſhew that he ever recommended what u. 
Euſebius here mentions; or for the good o be 
the people ever feigned God to be zealous, an Mat t 
gry, ſleepy, &c. My buſineſs then being tu nud th 
prove the authority of Euſeb:us, that Plat van: 
Bad borrowed his notion from Moſes ; it coulc 
not be to the purpoſe to exemplify it, by ini ©: 
ſtances, which he did not borrow. And Eu: Ik 
 bius might poſſibly give this turn to his argu/ 2 
ment, to obviate the offence, which a frank al . 
lowance of ſuch a fact might give to the mor ¶ that y 
rigid and zealous: it being well known, tha ccaſio 


no ſmall clamour was raiſed againſt him b 
the frifly orthodox of thoſe times, for hi 
opinions in ſome high Points of Religion. 

Let's now ſee what you object to the othe 
paſſage of Clemens; who in ſpeaking, as I fa 
of the Art of governing, allows the Greek 
to have learnt from Moſes among other leſſons! 
Policy, the proper uſe and application of Lym 
or Fiction. But you charge me here wid 
miſrepreſentation, in calling that the Art ie 


Defence, p. 44 . 
governing 


{7 
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5, i pverning, which -ought to be rendered the 
crip. il rt of governing in war, or the Art of a Ge. 
aid : rral. And ſhould I grant you this, pray 
If bat would you gain by it? Does it not 
es off come up to what I contend for; or at leaſt, 


learn Lhave pur it, fo much the fame thing? For 

Eu- what difference is there in the thing itſelf, - 

that ehen uſed for the good of the people, whether 

dare i be uſed in peace, or in war ? Unleſs that 

_ 1war, tis ſeldom practiſed with effect, but - 
0 


b the deſtruction of thouſands ; in peace with- 


„ nat the /eaſt hurt or injury to any one: 
ag t ad this difference, Im afraid, will give no 
Plat vantage to your fide of the queſtion. 

could 3 3 1 

y in Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit : 
Euſes ; I know, the ordinary maxim of military 
argue; and you give us from Virgil, the 
kal enita tela of an enemy: but you forget 
more 


wat you had obſerved on a leſs pertinent 
ccafion, that theſe are Heatheniſb maxims z 
he ſuggeſtions of a /ooſe morality : Will you 
Indertake to defend them by the /{r:& prin- 
ces of Religion, or aſſert the practice of 
dem to be honourable in he character of 
Moſes? If you can do this, then the w/e 9 
Naim in any caſe for the good of the people 
ay ſurely! be defended by the ſame princi- 
les. For to conſider Moſes's character: 
ms he nof divinely inſpired and affiſted in 
fame extraordinary manner in all he 
Events of War, as in 12 the Aris of Fg 2 


: (559 ) 

by firetching out bis rod he could drown 
mighty hoſt; by /ftmg' up bis bands deftr; 
a whole army: is it not then the ſame gi 
minution of his divine Authority, to ſuppoſe 
him under a neceſſity of recurring to Fichi 
or Stratagem in the one caſe, as in the other 
Conſidering, I ſay, the circumſtances 0 
Moſes's character, it ſeems difficult to make 
out the difference: yet you roundly aſſert 
and think the aſſertion innocent, that h. 
might uſe all the arts of deceiving in war 
but will not ſuffer me to impute to him thi 
deaft poſſible degree of it in peace, withou 
weakening bis Authority, 55 

But as this paſſage of ny Defence has ge 

nerally been thought the moſt exceptionabl 
of any in my Two Pieces; fo I muſt be 
leave to recite here my very words, in 0 
der tc explain my true meaning in ther 
the more clearly; they run thus: Is then. 
tion then of the Divine Origin of the Law, an © 
the Inſpiration of Moſes to be reſolved into F ©' 
tion and Fable, or political Lying? No, far . 
it from me to think or ſay that: but this p. 
haps one may venture to ſay; that the ſupp! 
tion of ſome degree of ſuch Fiction may poſſibly! 
Found neceſſary to the ſolving the difficulties of i 
Moſaic Writings, without any hurt to their aii 
thority or advantage to Infidelity, &c . An! 
here we ſee after all the cry that has bed, 
made againſt me, I expreſly diſclaim the 4 

oe Defence, p. 45. | 
thoug 


= 
laugbit of ſaying or doing any thing, that real- 
ly contradicts the Divine Origin of the Law of 
Inſpiration of Moſes: and in the next words, 
where I ſeem to allow /ome degree of Fiction, 
have uſed all the terms ries, doubt 


ind drffidence, that can poſſibly be crouded 


Wine degree; may paſſibly be found: which can 
y no means imply a perſuaſion, but an hint 
my to ground a queſtion upon. And that 
fill, upon a ſuppoſition, that ſuch a queſ- 
in can do o manner of hurt to the authority 

fMoſes, or ſervzce to Infidelity. When the 
rader has duly reflected on this, then let 
im conſider, how juſtly I have been ac- 


ke Scripture. 3 Wy 
To return to the teſtimony of Clemens: 


10. 
5 ling more of a tranſlation, which bears 
10 Filly in either ſenſe to the point in e 
far lon; yet as I never tranſlated any paſſage 
J 


th defign to make it bear more than it 
Would trictly carry; ſo I think myſelf ob- 
Wd to. give ſome account here, why I 
Waſlated the word gp, by the Art of 
verning in general, and not, as you would 


wed from the evidence of this paſſage, of 
aling in queſtion the Divine Inſpiration of 


nto any ſentence : perhaps; may venture; 


here tho' it ſeems needleſs to ſay any 


war ve it, the Art of governing in war: and 
as bed this 1 had the following reaſons, 
che leo That tho I well knew the word, 5pa[yyev, 


vpnify properly, 0 lead an army or govern 
| „ — 
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Proper, original ſenſe, and was applicable to 
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it in war, in the old Claſick Authors, yet ! 
knew withal, that in the time of Toſephys, 
and of the Ecclefiaftical Writers eipecially, WM mir 
who lived after him, the word had loſt itz not! 


denote Civil Magiſtracy or Government in ge. 
neral. Thus Moſes is commonly called by 


Joſephus the realn yes F the 1 eWs, not in 
the notion of a General or Leader of an army 


but of /upreme Governor or Magiſtrate 

And this, as in many other places, fo in thai to be 
particularly, where he appears in the meer ” 1/4 
form of a Civil Magiſtrate, and in the very 1! 
act of hearing and judging civil cauſes "if i cot 
His ſucceſſor Fo/bua is in like manner alway As 
ſtiled the 5pajyyos,' in the ſenſe of general 
Governor 2. And what's moſt to the poinii m r 
{9p in his government of Xgypt, wher but ſſ 
e had no military command, is called in th pr it 
ſame ſenſe; 5pa]yyos : where a learned Cri i mi 

tie in a marginal note obſerves, that tMticir 
word had in that Age loft its relation to Ha hat 
and denoted Civil Power or Government in gi lle 
neral 3. In which ſenſe the Eccigſiaſtical Wray” was 
rers generally uſe it, as Yalefius has fully And th: 


ſhewn 4; and as every body will find fror 
the old Lexicons and Gloſſaries 5. + 


Antiq. I. 3. 4. Item, I. 4. 4. F. 7, &. Ib. I. 5. 
5. 1, 3, 29. bid. I. 2. 6 4 4 Valeſ. Not. ad lib. 
Ammiani Mareell. c. vi. it. Not. ad Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſia 
I. 7. c. xi. not. 6. it. ad Euſeb. 1. 8. c. xi. not. 4 * 
Freſne. it. Lexic. Vet. ad finem Operum S. Cy"! 
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(. 
et 1 This being then the common acceptation 
pbut, of the word in the Age of Clemens, an ad- 
ally Wl mirer of Foſephus; and 5eal1ys carrying the 
ſt ic; Ml notion of a general Governor or Magiſtrate ; 
le rofl tis certain that 5pa]1ynua, conſidered fingly, 
n ge- nay truly and properly be rendered by the 
| frt of governing, without any reſpect to 
ot in var. And as the context in this place ſeem- 
d ſomewhat perplexed and obſcure; fo I 
ate WM vas not curious to conſider, whether it ought 
tha to be rendered the Art of Government, Civil 
Military, ſince it was obvious to reflect, 
ver have obſerved above, that in either ſenſe 
uſes ii comes to much the ſame thing. = 

As to the fact itſelf, whether Plato did 
really borrow any thing from Moſes or not, I 
m no way concerned for the truth of it; 
her but ſhall leave it to theſe Fathers to anſwer 
for it: what they have delivered concerning 
Crit might be with a view to recommend 
it th tdeir Religion 7 the Greeks, agreeably to 
an what Clemens himſelf declares, that as the 

in g hole became a Hebrew to the Hebrews,” ſo 
i vas reaſonable to become a Greek to Greeks. 
And the very paſſage we have been examin- 
0g may, for any thing I know, be one of 
thoſe unſound ones, which Photius tells us are 
to be found in this very work of Clemens*. 

I ſhall now at laſt explain myſelf more 
particularly on the two moſt important points 
of this Controverſy ; 

3 Photii Biblioth. p. 288. 


1. The 


* 
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1. The Allegorical Expoſition of the Hiſt, 
of the Creation = al Man. Jn 
2. The Divine Origin 
5 the Scriptures. U ors N 
As to the firſt of theſe, you charge me with 


aſſerting, that the literal ſenſe is in Fact con- 
tradictory to reaſon and the notions we have of 
God. But here, Sir, you either miſtake my 


meaning thro want of attention, or thro 
deſign miſrepreſent it. I had ſaid in my Let- 


ter, that all Commentators are forced in fn: 
. meaſure to deſert the literal meaning ?: and in 


my Defence, where I have further explained 


myſelf, that F it be found in fact contradic- 


tory to reaſon and the nations we have of Gad 
we muſt neceſſarily deſert it 3. The firſt 1 
Hall ſtill aſſert to be true; and the latter all 
Divines whatſoever will allow to be ſo. But 
to reject the ome es. conditionally, and on 
ſuppoſition only of its being contrary to rea 
fon, which is all that J have done, or defign- 
ed at leaſt to do, is a quite different thing 
from what you charge me with ; the aſſert 


ing it to be in falt contradictory to reaſon. vo 
that the very foundation you build upon, oi 


my having abſolutely rejected the letter, is falle 
fince I reject it only hbypotbetically or cond: 


tionally. Beſides; by deſerting the Leiter, 
there's no neceſſity to underſtand an ab/olut? 


denial or rejection of all hiſtorical ſenſe in it 
but a preference only of the A/legorical i 
Reply to Defence, p. 48. Letter, p. 13. 2 Def. p. 15 
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1 
ſome particular caſes, as the propereſt baſis 


for a rational Defence of Religion. 


i Now in this very Hiſtory of the Creation, 
ich find the Commentators greatly divided and 
pot diſagreeing among themſelves, in their ſeveral 
©" ncthods of explaining it. Some prefer the 
XY Allegorical Senſe, others the Literal ; moſt in- 
rn deed allow, that both are conſiſtent, and may 


Tor ee uſed together: but all take a liberty of 
ſome applying each arbitrarily, without any cer- 

jan rule, juſt as their ſeveral ſyſtems or fan- 
cies incline them 1. So that tis not poſſible 
4.0 draw from them all, any uniform and cer- 
God ain principle of true belief and interpretation. 
7 1 Tis this I refer to, this I complain of in the 
er a Deence of my Letter : that thoſe who de- 


nd ond define what it is, that we Chriſtians are 
e ed 70 believe of this ſtory: that they do 
Gon” determine the bounds of Letter and Allegory 
ching "ot fix ſome ſettled rule of applying them; 


wut 1477p, as I ſay, arbitrarily from one to the 
ther, as each man's whim directs him. And 
b this uncertainty and latitude of interpre- 
on, tis ridiculous to charge particular 


cond! | 

Letter Mp eſtabliſhed maxim or rule of expoſition. | 

Bolt After trifling a while about the word, 

in it Mery, in a manner that deſerves no anſwer, 

ical 1 Les ecrits des peres & de la plupart des Interpretes en ſont 

ef. p. /; & ces ſortes d'explications ſont ſouvent arbitraires. 
{ome net. Comment. Pref. Gen. p. 11. * Deſence, p. 13. 


you 


end Religion ſo dogmatically, do not ſtate 


pinions with Infidelity, that offend againſt 


* 
* 
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you collect the ſubſtance of your charge into 
one point, vig. that I alledge in favour of 
Allegory, that the Primitive Fathers eſteemed 
it on many occafions the only method of vindi- 
cating Scripture i. This you treat as a 60ʃ4 
and raſh Aſſertion, and exert all your Strength 
and Learning to prove it ſo; declaring, that 
I have miſtaken the of of every one of the 
teſtimonies produced to confirm it. Here 
then we will once more join iſſue, and exa- 
mine the truth of your allegation and mine: 
where the Reader, I dare ſay, will not be ſo 


much ſurprized at my boldneſs in affirming . 
as at yours, in ſo raſbly denying a fact, whic oy 
1s evident and known to all, who are con F * 
verſant in Ecclefiaſtical Antiquity, - * 
As for Origen; in the remains ſtill left ui 
of his Works, we have proof enough of hi * 8 
attachment to the allegorical Expoſition and wh p 
contempt of the /iteral. St. Jerom, ſpeak, bet 
ing of him declares, thar he turned the f, 2 


of Paradiſe ſo wholly to Allegory, as to deſiri 
4 take pax aft the literal Nath Fit: by th 
Trees, underſtanding Angels; by the River 
Celeſtial Virtues; &c 2. And the ſame Fa 
ther, giving an account of another Greek E 
pofitor, he had been reading, on the ſtory c 
Melchiſedec, ſays juſt the ſame of him too, 7h, 
he allegorized the whole in ſuch a manner, as 

deſtroy the hiſtorical truth of it 3, 
t Reply to Defence, p. ci. 2 Hieron. Op. T. 4. par. 
p. 210. Bic. Benedict. 5 N Ib. Tom. 2. . 1 775 
St, Auj 
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in tells us; that there were ome; 


St. Auſten 
who interpreted the whole account of Paradiſe 


of things to be underſtood ſpiritually or allagori- 

med il cally, as if the things themſelves had not beer 

=— really *1fible, or corporal, but delivered for the 
0 


te of thoſe ſpiritual figmfications ', And 
3 — on RE occaſion for holding 
that faſt the Letter; along with the Allegory ; yet 
f the ds certain that he had once been of a diffe- 
HcrcB tent mind, and thought, that we could not 
cr explain h FHiftory of Man's Fall pioufly and 
worthely of God but in the allegorical way *; 
ind ſeems to have always held the ſame con- 
lant opinion, as to the fix days of the Creation; 
ind to have looked upon them as 10holly alles 

RS; =; 1 20 
Thus, Sir, in direct contradiction to what 
jou maintain, there were ſeveral Writers in 
the primitive Ages, who thought the beſt way of 
undicating Seripture in ſome inflances to be by 


(peak Wie belp. of Allegory, even to the deſertion of the 
be PO Liter : and this without any imputation on 
defir beir zeal or ſincerity in their Religion; or the 
by 1988.6 ſuſpicion of Infidelity. "Twas the ſame 
Re with the Zewiſh Apologiſis, particularly 
me Fa ti, from whom I had drawn ſome teſti- 
eek Exfonies to the very point: but you tell me pe- 
ſeory © mptorily, that I have miſtaken the ſenſe of 
00, thi y one of them 4. And to give us a genetal 
er, 0 ew in what ſenſe Philo is to be underſtood. 


[De Civ. Dei. 1. 13. c. xxi. 2 De Genel. contr. Manichs 
Wc iii. 3 De Civ. Dei. I. 11.c. xXx. 4 Rep. to Det. P- 51» 
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you obſerve, that be more than once cautions his 


readers againſt departing from the letter of the MI d 
Old Teftament, and ſays, that all the Cerenin. b 
nies relating to the Worſhip of the Temple and a d 
thouſand other Precepts would be neglected, if we ¶ cv 
were to confine ourſelves only to the allegorical Ml &v 
Interpretation. But what is this to the pur. . 
poſe? Or how does it confute what I have | 
advanced? Is there the leaſt hint in my Letter, th: 
or the Defence of it, that Philo or the Primi. ¶ hin 
tive Writers maintained the whole ſenſe of Scrip. Wl wt! 
rure to be allegorical? Might not Philo be- ſent 
lieve the general ſenſe to be literal, and yet Mei 
hold ſdme particular paſſages to be wholly WM trov 
allegorical? This ſurely is conſiſtent, and that MM to c 
it was the very caſe, we ſhall preſently ſee, WM ro: 
For inſtance; the Law, ſays Philo, accounts Ml in « 
the Camel an unclean beaſt, becauſe, though he ¶ «na 
chews the cud, he does not divide the hoof ; now Wl lter 
F we conſider this according to the outward Let- Si 
ter, 'tis hard to ſay, what ſenſe there is in it; ¶ frms 
but if according to the imward meaning; there Ml liliev 
is @ moſt clear and neceſſary one, &c. which he /x 
proceeds to explain. This paſſage J had pro- r / 
duced before * ; but as you have ſaid nothing Vinion 
to it in your Reply, I muſt confront you with ©ptus 
it once again, the better to confine you to theſſ wa 


true ſtate of the queſtion. Let me aſk you then, 
whether Philo, in this inſtance, does not 4 
tually vindicate Scripture by its allegoricat 
meaning, in oppoſition to the literal one? If he 
TE + Defence, p. 17. 


does 


9) 
does; then all you have been ſaying about 
him has neither ruth nor ſenſe in it: if he 
does not; then Iam content to take what- 
ever ſhame you pleaſe to throw upon me; 
even the ſhare you ſo 'candidly give me of 
Mr. Woolſton's ſbame . 
You ſay that Philo furns almoſt every 
thing to Allegory ; and yet by your uſe of 
him, one would imagine, that he had turned 
wthing to Allegory. But to drop for the pre- 
ſent what you or I think, let's ſee what other 
Men of Learning, not heated in this Con- 
roverſy, have thought of him with regard 
to this very queſtion. Philo, ſays Photius, 
wrote Expofitions on the Old Teſtament, turn- 
mg almoſt every where the Letter to Allegory : 
od from him all that Cuſtom of allegorical 
Interpretation flowed into the Church ?. 5 
Sixtus Senenſis tells us of him, that he af- 
firms it to be a piece of ruſtick fimplicity to 
believe literally, that the World was created 
in fix days or in any certain time. And 
bat ſeveral Catholick Authors had followed his 
ſpinion, as Auſtin among the Latins, and Pro- 
topius among the Greeks 3: That be /o treats 
wat Moſes has ſaid of Paradiſe, as to deſtroy 
tie literal Senſe of it; making the Garden, 
the Plants, and the other things deſcribed in it 
cal” contain nothing but Allegory. In which\er- 
r be was followed, he ſays, by Origen, and 
Reply to Defence, p. 51. 2 Phot, Biblioth. p. 277- 
' xt, Senenl. Biblioth. 1.5. P. 338. 
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very many Writers befides, as he ſhews after. 
wards : and he declares, that St. Ambroſe 
likewiſe in imitation of Philo ſeems to have 
underſtood the ſtory of Paradiſe wholly accord. 
ing to Allegory, rejecting the hiſtorical Senſe of 
it 2. And if we would know this Author's 
own opinion of allegorical Interpretation; 
he affirms it to be by far the moſt 77 5 for 
the eftabliſhment of our Faith, and the inſti- 
futicn of our Manners: and ſays further, that 
ſhould the enemies of the Law and the Prophets 
objet to us and demand, for what reafon God 
gave ſuch abſurd Laws; to cut off the Foreshin, 
Kill the Lamb, the Goat, &c. we ſhould have n 
way of defending ene but by the allegorical 
Senſe; without which all thoſe things muſt needs 
appear 7755 ruftick, and wholly unworthy the 
Divine Majeſty 3. And now, have I advanced 
any thing like this in favour of Allegory? 
Vet the Author who has advanced it, was a 
Man highly eſteemed and celebrated in his 
own time, not only for his Learning, which 
was great, but for his Piety and fincere Zeal 
for 1 which were allowed to be 2 
* e | 
F To this Writer, who was a Papiſt, I ſhall 
juſt add a Proteſtant, Rivetus ; who in theſe 
Points was as Highly orthodox, and as great an 
Advocate of the Letter as yourſelf. Who de 
clares, that St, Auſtin held the fix days 9 


r Sixt. Senenſ. Biblioth. p- 340. 2 Ibid, p. 34! 
3 Ibid. 1.3 p. 141. 1 0 „„ ij 
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the Creation to have an allegorical Meauing 
ny, and that Philo, Procoprus, Cajetanus are 
if the ſame opinion '. Of the [aft of whom he 
intimates, that he held zhe literal fory of Eve 
firmed from the rib of Adam to be a filly one 2. 
By this time the Reader will be able to 
judge how raſh or bold, as you ſay, my Aſ- 
ſertion is, that the Primitive Fathers and 
Jewiſh Apologiſts efteemed the allegorical Ex- 
wfition to be on ſome occaſions the beſt Method 
of vindicating Scripture. But becauſe you 
puſh me ſo vigorouſly on this queſtion, I 
muſt 3 to dwell a little longer on it. 

5 greflecting on the calumnies charg- 
ed on the Fews, and the ridicule they under. 
went on the account of the Tabernacle and 
frieftly Veſtments 3, ſays, that whoever ſer;- 
y confiders the fabrick and conſtruction of 
them, worll find the Laugiver to have been a 
Divine Man, and that they are falſiy reproached 
m this ſcore. For if we duly examine the Par- 
ticulars with judgment and without envy, 
we ſball diſcover them all to have been formed 
in imitation, or as a typical repreſentation 
o the Untverſe and its ſeveral Parts: and 

e proceeds to explain this analogy or ſimi- 
ltude through all its Particulars. The Ta- 
bernacle thirty cubits long, divided into three 
Parts, denotes, he ſays, the earth, the ſea,' the 
heavens: the twelve loaves, the tavelue months : 

! Rivet. Exercitat. in Genel. c. 1.p.9. Op. T. 1. * Ibid. 
Oper. T. 2. P- 936. rz e. 7. 
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the ſeven branches of the candleſtick, the ſeuen 
planets, &c. Now what is all this but re- in 
curring to Allegory, in order to vindicate Scrip. or! 
ture from the cavils and ridicule of Scepticks? WM 
I had produced likewiſe in my Defence a 
teſtimony from Barnabas; where this Abo- 
flolical Writer declares, that Moſes in pro. 
hibiting Swane's fleſh, meant only to prohibit 
the keeping company with ſuch, as in their man- 
ners are like to Swine i. And what do you 
ſay to this paſſage in your Reply? Why, you 
allow it to be a ſtrong one to the purpoſe; 
yet have the aſſurance to ſay, that I have 1 
talen every Paſſage produced to that purpoſe ?. 
I have alledged alſo wy other Quotation, 
on the authority of Cotelerius, from Tertul- 
lian and Origen. Where the firſt ſays, that u- 
thing ts ſo contemptible as the Moſaic Laws about 
the diſtinftion and prohibition of animal food, 
And the latter more freely; that i we tale 
them literally they are unworthy of God, ani 
leſs rational than the Laws of Men ; nay, tha 
ſome of them are contrary to reaſon, nd impoſ⸗ 
Able to be obſerved 3. And here you take no 
tice, that I have ſtopped ſhort, not like a love 
of truth, without acquainting the reader witl 
an obſervation, that follows, of Coteleriu 
himſelf: that en the contrary very many pa 
ſages might be collected out of the ſame Authir 
aohich ſpeak in praiſe of the ſame Laws 1. Bu 


7 Neſence, p. 17. 2 Reply to Defence, p. 51, 
ep 7, 18. Reply to Def. p. 55. 5 
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has Cotelerius produced any of thoſe paſ- 
en Wl fages? If he had, it would have been per- 
e · ¶ inent to conſider, how far they had balanced, 
ip- Wl or ſuperſeded the other. But fince he has 
dot done this, and what he has ſaid is not, 
e 2 ss you have given it, but what ſhould be 
ho- rendered, that many paſſages might be collected 
ro- from the ſame Fathers, expreſſed more commodi- 
iht Wil uf in praiſe of the ſame Laus: fo, till we ſee 
an- the Paſſages themſelves, and underſtand the 
you Wl force of what you had left out, more commodi- 
you WW uy; the different paſſages may, for any 
ole ; Ml thing we know to the contrary, be very 
my ll ell reconciled. El 
. But you affirm, that Cotelerius himſelf has 
trons, Wi willy miſtaken the ſenſe of Tertullian; and for 
te paſſage of Origen, it effefFually carries its 
"wn diſproof with it. We ſhall preſently 
about: what judgment you ſhew in this affirma- 
] fooa Won. 77 5s plain, you ſay, that Tertullian is 
raking ironically of what Marcion and the 
|, anofireticks, and not what himſelf thought of thoſe 
Lows, But it will be as plain, I doubr, that 
bough he is ſpeaking of the Railleries of the 
de no lretichs, yer he allows the ground of that 
kallery to be true, and owns the fact, that the 
Ws are really fooliſh and contemptible in them- 


r with 


teleruſſ ves, according to the dictates of human Wi if- 
2 fo n, and that God made uſe of them for the 
ut h 


ij reaſon of therr being contemptible, in order 
baffle the knowledge and learning of the wiſe. 


: Reply to Defence, p. 56, 57. 
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Mis the other paſiage, you bring from hin, 
he is only ſuggeſting ſome reaſons which the 
Divine Providence might have for the Inſtitu. 
tion of ſuch Laws: to give aH of abſtinence, 
and a chech to that gluttunx, which, (as he adds 
in words char you hav rs y — when 
it was eat et tonged for the 
Melons endC — Ty, 2 , —— 
Idonꝭt N of, for be — clamour: 
ing, as you do, about fallfving mprepre: 
ferting ; but to ſhew how dextrouſſy ow 
kip over a fore place; and evade the touching 
on any thing, that intimates an inclination in 
the Fewsto the things of Aigypr. And were big 
inſiſt on the paſſage for any purpoſe of thi 
Controverſy, you c-. demonſtrate, I dare ſa 
Tertullian, juſt as you did againſt $ 
- Stephen, that there was not fo much as à Cu 
rumber in A'gypt in Moſes s time. 
As to the teſtimony of Origen, it carries ye 
ſay, its oun confutation with it. But, pray d 
tecollect here, hat you are ſo apt on all occa 
Hons to forget, the real ate of the queſtion 
which does not turn on the truth or falſhoo 
of what Origen has ſaid, but on the fact, whs 
ther be bas fardit or no. If he has ſaid it, the 
my affirmation. is true; that the Primin 
Writers. eſteemed the allegori cal way on ſo 
accafions to be the only methad* of vindicam 
Scripture; and the negative you maintain 
falſe. But I am at a loſs ro underſtand, ho 
this notion of Origen alter wel. "_ 


. aſſert 
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him, gerte, you ſay, that to be impoſſible, which in facts 
the hier to have been always obſerved. But this 
titu-WM hews only che negligence of your own at- 
ence, Mention: for how could he be ſo groſs, as to 
adds charge an 7mpoſſibiiity, on what he really knew 
þbe true? Every one, I dare ſay, will ſee at 
mice, that he meant ſomething very different 
om what you imagine, viz. that ſome of 
be Laws, which the Jews conſtantly obſerved, 
were yet from the nature of things impoſſible to 
aber ved, in that full rigour and ftriftneſs, 
which the literal command imports, and of which 
w exception or abatement was fignified. For 
uſtance ; the Law, that prohibits 2e eats 

\ blood, is abſolute ; and the thing itſelf for- 
laden in any manner or degree; and whoever 
ts it in any manner was to be cut off ®. Now 
it poſſible to eat any fleſh meat, without eat- 
w blood in ſome manner or ſome degree? This 


% 


es, v0 light perhaps be one of the Laws, that 
ay dingen had regard to: where it may be an- 
occaßered, that God requires only an obedzence 
einn WWiquate to our power ; and when we have diſ- 


arged that, we have /at:sfied the Law how- 
er abſolute, or rigorous : yet what you an- 
fer is nothing to the purpoſe, and the effect 
ly of your own miſtake. : 
Bur fince you ſeem to have ſo ſlight an opi- 
lon of Origen, as to think him abſurd enough 
en to confute himſelf ; I will juſt give you a 
Wort character of him, from a greater man 
7 Levit, iii. 17. vil. 20, 27. 


I than 
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than yourſelf; one of the greateſt that eye ua 
lived, Eraſmus; who declares, that in U lanc 
Expoſition of the Scriptures, allbuing for fun ou 1 
particular points of Faith, he would prefer qi lc. 
Origen to ten Orthodox”. Be. qui! 
And now, to give my own opinion of thi nine. 

queſtion ; I rake the uſe of Allegory in the Hi irt, 
tory of the Creation and Fall of Man, to be it Script 
ſome degree neceſſary, to eſtabliſh the truth ofſQiund 
the Chriſtian Religion; ſince all Expoſitor lues 0 
Who have conſidered with moſt attention th nuſt: 
general Scheme of nn; amy" however differ bat h 
ing in other Points, have commonly agree lad ye 
in this. Calmet declares, that it 7s extren: wi 
ve m 


difficult to expound the firſt Chapters of Gene 
literally; eſpecially as to what regards the Fa erer 
, Man, and the Story of the Serpent: and tha 

the Jews do not ſuffer their young Men under th 
age of twenty-five or thirty Nears to read the 
And Dr. W. himſelf, in vindicating one paſſa; 
of this very Hiſtory, about God's walking mth 
Garden, ſays, that a Man muſt be next to d 


ccour 
Divine 
And as 
nyſelf 
ume d. 


Idiot, who underſtands it literally. As to th Nn 
Letter, one thing at leaſt is certain, and we ma he an 
aſſuredly draw his Hiſtorical truth from it; tha me, w 
God in the beginning created the World and a ren 
Things in it; and placed Man in a ſtate of bins, 3 
and hafpineſs from which he fell by his own ff of 

and folly. But whether this was brought abo =p 
n 5 e 001 

At ego in Seripturarum enarratione, unum OrigeneWW: an / 

decem Orthodoxis antepoſuerim, exceptis aliquot dogmatib backe 


dei, in Gal. ii. 11. Crit. Sacr. 
| - exatt 
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Kc. as it is not; in my judgment, material to 
nquire, fo I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
nine. All that I need ſay further on it is; 


1th o 


ftor Mites of God and there al Divines whatſoever 
on tnuſt agree with me in rejecting it. Secondly, 
diffen bat had 1 46ſolutely rejected it in ſome caſes; I 


gree 


reme 
bre me, whoſe piety and zeal for Religion were 


elle 

8 pa ever called in queſtion on that account. 
I ſhall now in the laſt place give a diſtinct 
Jer i count of my Sentiments, concerning the 
then Dine Origin and Inſpiration of the Scriptures. 


And as 1n my Letter to Dr. W. I had declared 


i elf 4 fincere Chriſtian, and repeated the 

to me declaration in my Defence of it; ſol had 
to th xſon to expect, that however free and offen- 
e ma Inc any of my expreſſions might appear to 


ime, whom a narrow circle of life and ſtudies 
kd rendered ſtiff in particular habits and opi- 
ons, yet in vertue of ſuch a declaration my 
Ref of an Article ſo fundamental, would have 
ken preſumed and taken for granted, and that 
would have been ſafe at leaſt from the ground- 


12 rily 


wotly and literally, according to every circum- 
tance of the Moſaic account; with all the Form. 


ond Mac hiner V of fix Days labour ; a Paradiſe, | 


frſt, that I never meant 70 reject the Letter of 
ripfure abſolutely in any caſe, but where tis 
fund inconfiſtent with Reaſon and the Attri- 


had yet done no more than what ſeveral Apo- 


Wikis of Chriſtianity in all Ages had done be- 


and ſpiteful charge of Infidelity ; ſince in the 
aratter of a Chriſtian I take to be neceſſa- 


Ty 
rily included a general belief of the Divine Ori. 
gin and Inſpiration of the Books of the Old an; 
New Teſtament: a Doctrine too clearly deliver. 
ed inthe Scriptures, to be doubted of and called 
in queſtion by any one, who lays claim to that 
title. And as to the particular character and 
caſe of Moſes; I take him to have been a gredt 
Prophet and Laugiver, who in an extraordinar 
and miraculous manner was favoured, aſſſec 


and inſpired by God in the inſtitution of bi D 
Lows and Religion, and conſequently hada Di that 
vine Authority, which is frequently appeale verſ 
to and confirmed in the New Teflament. you 
But as tis neceſſary to believe / zhe Scr jou 
tures in general, that they are divinel enſpired i fin 
ſo tis as neceſſary, from the evidence of plaii mig] 
facts and declarations in thoſe very Scriptur look 
to allow ſome exception to the general rule ever, 
nor to inſiſt, as ſome do, that every word, ſen great 
tence, narration, hiſtory ; or indeed every Bol rage 
we call canonical, was dictated by God. ſome 
This is the only notion expreſly affirmed i prope 
me, that can be thought to weaken in an fore! 
manner the Divine Authority of the Chriſti front 
Religion: and tis indeed the only one I eval name, 
intended to affirm on the ſubje& ; and II whic] 
any thing be ſaid or puſhed further by n bave 
in either of my Pieces, than what the co TI 
ſequences of this poſition will fairly juſtin Arch] 
I rerra& and diſclaim it. „„ dermo 
Here then I fix my foot; and take upon ii I.) 
to aſſert, that we are under no Obligation 70 


” Red 


Ori. 


4 ang 
liver. 
called 
o that 


a= 
Reaſon or Religion to believe, that the Scriptures 
are of abſolute and uni ver ſal Inſpiration ; or 
that every paſſage in them was dictated by 4 
Divine Spirit : and this I do from no other 
motive or view in the world, but a firm per- 
ſuafion of the truth of it; and a perſuaſion 
lkewiſe, that the allowance and declaration 
of that truth 1s not only uſeful, but neceſ- 
ary to 4 rational Defence of Religion. 

Now as this, I ſay, is the = opinion, 
that I have directly aſſerted in this Contro- 
rerſy, without the leaſt notice taken of it by 
you in eit ber of your Replies; ſo did I not ſee 
you diſpoſed rather to cavil at trifles, than 7g 
jon _1ſſue on any queſtion of importance, J 
might reaſonably take it for a proof, that you 
book upon it as orthodox and inoffenſive. How- 
ever, ſince paſſion and prejudice have ſo 
great a power in the world; and the ſeeds of 
tage may be already at work in the breaſts of 
ſome readers on the bare mention of ſuch a 
propoſition ; I cannot but think it prudent, be- 
fore I enter on any explication of it, to place in 
front before me an authority or two of great 
name, in order to break the force of the ſtorm, 
which,by what I have already experienced, I 
have too much reaſon to be ea of. 

The firſt authority I ſhall produce is of 
Archbiſhop Tz/lot/or; whoſe words, in a 
Sermon on this very Subject, are as follow, 

1 ſhall only ſay this in general; that confider- 
mg the end of this Inſpiration, which vas to 
| inform 


(79) 
inform the world certainly of the mind and will 
of God, it is neceſſary for every Man to believe, 
that the inſpired Penmen of Scripture were ſo 

far aſſiſted as was neceſſary to this end: and he 
that thinks upon good grounds, that this end can. 
not be ſecured, unl:ſs every word and ſyllable were 
immediately dictated, he hath reaſon to believe it | 
was ſo: but if” any Man upon good grounds thinks 
the end of writing the Scripture may be ſuffici- 
ently ſecured without that, he hath no reaſon tq 
conclude, that God, who 1s not wanting in what 
is neceſſary, is guilty of doing what is ſuperfluous, 
And if any Man is of opinion, that Motes might 
write the Hiſtory of thoſe actions, wwhich he him- 
felf did or aas preſent at, without an immediate 
Revelation of them; or that Solomon, by his 
natural and acquired Wiſdom, might ſpeak thoſe 
wiſe ſayings, which are in bis Proverbs ; or the 
Evangeliſis might write what they heard and 
faw, or what they had good aſſurance of from | 
others; as St. Luke tells he did: or that St. 
Paul might write for his Chak and Parchments 
at Troas, and ſalute, by name his friends and 
brethren ; or that he might adviſe Timothy to 
drink a little wine, &c. without the immediate 
dictate of the Spirit of Gad, he ſeems to have 
reaſen on his fide. For that Men may without 
an immediate Revelation write thoſe things, 
ewhich they think without a Revelation ſeems 
very plain. And that they did fo, there is this 
probable argument for it, becauſe we find the 
Evangeliſis in relating the diſcourſes of Chriſt, 


are 
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will WW ore very far from agreeing in the particular 
eve, 3 ar; though they 4 agree in 
e jo Wl the ſubſtance of the Diſcourſes: but if the 
d be il words had been dictated by the Spirit of God, 
an. they muſt have agreed inthem. For when St. 
vere Wh Luke differs from St. Matthew, in relating 
bet what our Saviour ſaid, it is impoſſible, that 
unks Wi they ſhould both relate it right, as to the very 
fict- Wi words and forms of expreſſion; but they both 
n 10 relate the ſubſtance of what he ſaid, &c. * 

obat Wl Now if we reflect on the difference of ſtile 
4015. in a Sermon, from that of à debate in a Con- 
roverſy of Learning; and conſider the re- 
ſerve proper to the one, and the freedom 


liate neceſſary to the other; we ſhall find that 1 
y bis Bi have affirmed nothing more in effect, than 
th what this great Man had delivered from the 
r 


Pulpit, He tells us, we ſee, that thoſe who 


and il 1; vr believe Moſes to have been univerſally 
from | inpired in writing his Books, ſeem to have Rea- 
A. ſm on their fide ; and ſuggeſts ſome probable 


aypuments to prove, that 7he Evangehſts in 
cmpofing theirs bad no Revelation at all. 
To the authority of the Archb:/hop, I ſhall 
dd that of Grotius; whoſe words are: T 


have Wave truly ſaid, that all the Books in the He- 
thout bew Canon were not dictated by the Holy 
hing, Ghoft : that they were written with a pious 
1585 Gection of mind, I do not deny: and this is 


wat the Great Synagogue determined, to whoſe 
Judgment the Hebrews in this matter ſtand. 


 # Tillotfon's Works, Vol. III. p. 449. N 
On WO But 


(752) 


But there tas uo occafion for biftories to be dio. 


Fated by the Holy Spirit: tas enough for the Ml ſei 
Writer to have a gaod memory as to the thing; Ml an 
related, or diligence in copying the old Record. 
| Befides, the word, Holy Ghoſt, 1s ambiguous ; fir WM oo 
it either fignifies, as I have taken it, a Divin itt 
In piration, ſuch as the ordinary Prophets had, WM tex 


45 alſo David and Daniel ſometimes ; or it fio- ll for 
mfies a pious motion or impulſe to deliver fone ¶ rict 
Jalutary precepts of liſe, or things political &c: 

and civil; in which ſenſe Maimonides takes 
it, where be treats of Writings either hiftorical 
er moral. Tf Luke bad written bis Books by 
the diffates of Divine Inſpiration, be would 
Bave choſen rather to eſtabliſb bis Authority on 
that, than on the faith of the witneſſes be fal. 
lowed. So in writing the Acts, which be bad 
een done by Paul, be had no need of any Inſpi- 


. ration. Why then do we receive Luke's Books a Fo 
Canonical? becauſe the Primitive Church judged Wu h 
' themtobepiouſfly and faithfully written, and can. ¶ dot 2 
cerning things of the greateſt moment to Sal-Wvilde: 
vation i. 3 un 
Under the ſhelter of theſe great names, of {Morin 
the moſt rational Preacher, andthe moſt ratio ¶ ung 


nal Expoſitor of Scripture, that any Chriſtian 
Age has produced, I may venture to open 
my own opinion the more freely; ſo far at 
leaſt, as to ſhew the grounds on which tis 
built, which is all I think neceſſary at pte- 
1 Grot. Votum pro pace. | Artic. de Canonicis Seripturis, 
Op. T 4. p-. | | | 


ſent, 


41. 1 ( 730 
tte ſent, reſerving the fuller diſcuſſion of it to 
inan 8 more leiſure. 8 
Now in ſearching the Scriptures, to diſ- 
fer over the real ſtate of this queſtion, I found 
wins it to no purpoſe to lay much ſtreſs on thoſe 
bad texts, that are uſually alledged on the occa- 
bn; ſince by admitting a latitude and va- 
ſome riety of interpretation they furniſh nothing 
tical MY deciſive, but leave room ſtill for freſh and 
takes MY endleſs ſquabbles: my buſineſs was to con- 
rical ſder chiefly the matters of fact delivered 
there ; the ſureſt foundation to build any 
perſuaſion upon; and to attend to the plain 


ty on enſe and language of thoſe facts, when ſtript 
fal. Nef the gloſſes and forced interpretations 

, bad MY which Commentators would faſten on them in 
Idi our of their ſyſtems and prejudices. 
oks a5 For inſtance, as ſoon as the Children of I 
udged e had made their retreat from Ægypt, and 
dem- pot any time to repoſe themſelves in the 
» Sal- vilderneſs; we find Moſes employing himſelf 


from morning to night in judging the people, by 
laring and deciding all cauſes of diſpute a- 
ung them : this Fethro his Father-1n-law 


-itianWMerving, and reflecting on the fatigue and 

open {MWtouble it occaſioned both to Moſes and the 

far at wle, took the liberty to repreſent to him 
le inconveniencies of this method, and to con- 


ice him, that it was quite wrong, and what 
* wuſt of courſe tire out both himſelf and the 
"oY tulticude. He adviſed him therefore for 
Us own caſe, as well K the publick good, 
to 


| (74) 
to chuſe out a number of able and honeſt 
men, to be {er over the people as heir Fudge; 
or Rulers in all ordinary caſes; in a proper 

ſubordination to each other according to their 
ſeveral abilities; Rulers over thouſands, over 
hundreds, over fifties, over tens; reſerving to 
Himſelf the cognizance only of greater cauſes: 
That he might not be drawn off from the 
more important part of his duty, Bis attend 
ance upon God, and the care of his Religim 
Upon which, Moſes, as we read, hearkened 
to the voice of his Father-in-law, and did al 
that he had ſaid '. And from what is rela 
red afterwards of the ſame fact, we learn 
that Moſes had the ſolemn conſent and afpri 
bation of the people, before he put it in exc 
cution 2. Toſephus, in his account of this ſto 
takes occaſion very juſtly to praiſe the modef 
and ingenuity of Moſes, in not aſſuming to him 
elf the credit of an invention ſo ufeful, b 
frankly aſcribing all the glory of it to its tru 
Author 3. CT 

Now the inference I draw from this, i 
that it appears very clearly from this pl 
fact, that Moſes in the caſe of an Inftitutn 
of great importance to the whole body of | 
people, and to the good order and government. 
the Community, had not the aſſiſtance of 4 
arvine Inſpiration, but derived the who 
thought and defign of it, from the advi 
and counſel of a wiſe and prudent man, 
1 Exod, xvili. 24. - Deut. i. 13. 7 Antiq. I. 3. - 

who! 


oneſt 
udges 
roper 


their 


=, 
whom all that we know is, that he was 
Prieſt of Midian, If then there was no In- 


ration in the thing itſelf, there could be 


no ocaſion for any in the narration of it; 
and conſequently Mo/es was not conſtantly and 
unformly inſpired by God, either in what he 
inſtituted; or what he has related. 

As to what Biſhop Tillotſon has ſuggeſted 
in the other caſe of the Evangeliſts; and 
Grotius more particularly in that of St. Luke; 
tis certain, that there is in the ſeveral Goſpels 
ſuch a diſagreement and variation in the ac- 
counts of the ſame facts, as cannot by any wit 
of man be cleared from the charge of Incon- 
fitency. As in the Genealogy of Chriſt * ; in 
the account of the woman who poured a box of 
untment :; of two men poſſeſſed with Devils 3 ; 
of #200 blind by the way fide ; of the Thieves 
n the Croſs 5 ; of the time and hour of our Sa- 
viour's crucifixion s; of the circumſtances of 
what paſſed at bis Sepulchre 7, &c. 

The Commentators; I know, have with fruit- 
leſs pains ſtrained hard to reconcile theſe dif- 
ferences; and work them all up into one uni- 
form and con ſiſteut narration : but it had been, 
n my opinion, of more ſervice to Religion, 
had they been content rather to acknowledge 
fairly, what cannot be denied honeſtly, than 

1 Mat. i. 1. Luke iii. 24. 2 Matth. xxvi. 6. Mar. xiv. 3. 
luke vii. 38. John xii. 1. 3 Matth. viii. 28. Luke viii. 26. 
Matth. xx. 30. Mar. x. 46. Luke zviii. 35. 5 Matth. 
xvii. 44. Mar. xv. 32. Luke xxiii. 39x. © Mar. xv. 25. 
jolin xix, 14. 7 Matth, xxviii. 2. Luke xxiv. 4. John xx. 11. 


K 2 labour 


| labour as they do to ſupport not ions in oppo- 


fatis. For a | 
only the circumſtances, and not the reality of the 
fatts tbemſelves; ſo they are ſo far from burting 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, or caſting any blemiſh 


the more effectually confirm it. This 
thing. ſays Theophylact, gives the ſtronger proof 


— P 
— — - wp, 
l * 
. 


 #wrPancar, &c. Theophyl. Procem. in Matt. 


5 
\ | 
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ſition N ; ſyſtems in contradictions to 
| theſe variations, as they affect 


on the veracity of the Evangeliſts, that they 


of their integrity, that they baue not agreed in 
all points: for otherwiſe they might be ſiiſpected 


to have written by compatt", © 60% 


Mark is obſerved by all Expofitors to tread ral 
ſo cloſely on the ſteps of Matthew, and to agree {Wlconf 


fo minutely with him in thecircumſtances and Ie 


even words of many of his narrations ; that {Wunde 
ſome believe him to have had the u/e of Mat- nere 
thew's Goſpel towards the forming his own: bons: 
and what does Religion gain by the bargain? 
What fruit does it reap from this great har- 
mony ? Why, to find Mark's authority dimi- 
niſbing in proportion to his exact agreement 
with Matthew, and the character of an Evan- 
geliſt dwindling into that of a Tranſcriber; 
which the Criticks generally impute to him?, 


Af auro Yap rod ro A aAyFtvuriy r pon rr vun 


Marcus pediſſequus & breviator ejus videtur, Auguſt. 4 
Conf. Evan. J. 1. pe. 3. | 1 
Marci Evangelium ejus, quod a Matthæo proditum el, 
videri poteſt Epitome, Eraſm.in Luc. i. 1. PFs 

Marcus autem Græcè compendium magis hiſtoriæ, quam 
hiſtoriam ſcripſerat. Grot. Vid. ; Fa” 
VUſum eſſe Marcum Matthæi Evangelio. apertum facit col- 
latio. Grot. in Mar. i. | 

ö The 


x 
The caſe would be ſtill worſe, were the 
ſome minute agreement obſerved in the aber 


$k 
fed Goſpels ; and the ſtrong foundation of a Qua- 
F the WR iruple Teftimony would by that means be re- 


duced to the queſtionable credit of 4 fingle 


fin | 

mil Evidence; ſo that as Dr. Hammond has judi- 
they Wl cioully remarked ; zheſe variations in the 
very Wl Lvangeliſts were neceſſary to make their teſtimo- 
proof des /eueral, and ſo to give them the greater 
d in WM atbority by the number of them. 


But tho' theſe little inconſiſtencies in the 
Gopels cannot be of any diſſervice, but of 
ral uſe to Religion; yet they effectually 
confute the common notion and hypotheſis, that 
the Evangeh/is in compoſing them were 
under the perpetual influence of a Divine, 
merring Spirit. For as Biſhop Tillotſon rea- 
ons above, if they had been ab/olutely inſpi- 
2d, they muſt neceſſarily have agreed as ab- 
utely in their ſeveral Stories: but fince they 
me very far from agreeing in their accounts of 
wat our Saviour ſaid, tis impoſſible that 
they _- all be inſpired, as tis impoſſible 
bat They ſhould all be in the right. This con- 
duſion is clear and evident to every Man's 
knſe and reaſon ; as certain, as the facts, tis 
rounded on, are certain: allow but the facts, 
und you of courſe eſtabliſh this conſequence. 
and in truth, whatever any Divines think fit 
impure to the Evangelifts, the Evangeliſts 
emſel ves are ſo far from pretending to this pri- 
Hammond's Præf. to Annotat. on Tit. Goſpel, p. 4 


The - vilege, 
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1 
vilege, of univerſal Inſpiration or abſolute In- 
Fallibility, that they in effect diſclaim it; and 
their whole credit on a foundation meerly 

— 2h and common to all other Writers; 
Vi. their capacity or ability to know the truth 
of what they deliver, and their integrity in di. 
livering it to the beſt of their knowledge 1, 
St. Paul, we know, declares himſelf on 
| ſeveral occaſions deflitute of divine Inſpiration, 
In the Ep1/ile to the Galatians, I fpeak, ſays he, 
after the manner of men 2. Where Ferom ob- 
. ſerves, that be makes good what he ſays, and by bi, 
lu and vulgar reaſoning,and the improper appli. 
cation of certainwords,might have given offencet 
prudent men, had not he prefaced, as he does, b 
diſavowing all pretence to Divine Inſpiration 3, 


Many fa&s and paſſages might be produced 
from the Old and New Teſtament, to ſhew 
that the Sacred Writers could not be un: | 
verſally inſpired : but J have ſaid enough f tha 
declare my own opinion, as well as to give 9, 
ſhore view of the grounds on which tis built laid, 
which I ſhall always be ready to explaiq m) 
more at large, if ever I am challenged to i 9 t 
by any Writer worth my notice. _y 
I have now gone through all, that I found "Y 
neceſſary to remark on your ſecond Nep. , 1601 
*. Ga. il : 3 Unde manileden ef, id Na 48 4 wi 
lum, quod promiſit : nec reconditis ad Galatas uſum eſſi un 
ſenſibus, fed quotidianis & vilibus, & quæ poſſent, niſi praWatten 


miſiſſet, ſecundum hominem dico, Ne 4 — expre 
v, Dor el 

ha 
W "i 


Hier, Comm. in Gal. 3. Op. T. 4. 


(79) 
What I have omitted to take notice of, was 
not for want of a proper anſwer, but that I 
thought it either too trifling to deſerve any; 
or that it had been ſufficiently anſwered - 
before. And after all this ſquabbling, the 


neerly 
riders; 
truth 

in dt. 


N. ate of the queſtions affirmed by me in the 
auf Diſpute ſtands thus: 5 - 
25 185 1. That the Jews borrowed ſome of their Ce- 
ys ef * romonies and Cuftomefrom Egypt. 


2. That the Xgyprians were in poſſeſſion of = 


wy " Arts and Learning in Moſes's time. 
ap p 3. That the Primitive Writers, in order to 
* f vindicate Scripture, thought it neceſſary 


in ſome caſes to recur to Allegory. 
4. That the Scriptures are not of abſolute 


1t1011 3, 


** and univerſal Inſpiration. 

e z Theſe are the chig if not the only facts, 
oh chat I have in any manner declared for in 
F 2 Wy Two Pieces: and after all that has been 
N ſaid, I do not find the leaſt reaſon to change 


my opinion in any of them: they all ſtand 
in the end of the Controverſy, as firm as 
they did in the beginning; as every reader 
will obſerve: and what greater proof can 
be given of the impertinence of Two Re- 
ples, than that they have left the principal 
Facts in diſpute in the fame ſtate as they 
found them ? If therefore, Sir, you ever 
attempt a third, it will be expected, that you 
expreſly and directly attack thee very Facts, 
or elſe your attempt will be nothing at all to 
the purpoſe. R 


explai 
ed to i 


i found 
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o. i. 1, 243 
fe Apoſte 
uſum el! 
t, niſi pris 
diſplicere 


Wha 


I muſt obſerve likewiſe, that, after all thi 
clamour and ſenſeleſs charge of Infidelity, Þ 
have ſhewn my Sentiments to be entirely 
agreeable, to what the zealous and learned 
Advocates of Chriſtianity have clearly af 
ſerred in all ages, as neceſſary to 4 rational 
defence of it. If Religion indeed confiſſ 


in what our modern Apologi/is ſeem to pug 
the 


it, the depretiating mara] Duties, an 

depreſſing natural Reaſon ; if the duty of uf 
be, 2 3 pee ſeems to intimate; 
to Hate, ecute for a different way uf 
thinking in 2 where be bel wi 
ſeſt have never agreed ; then I declare my 
ſelf an Infidel, and to have no ſhare. of 
that Religion. But if to live firily and 
think freely; to practiſe what is moral, and 
to believe what is rational, 2 
with the fincere profeſſion of Chr:ſtiamtyy; 
then I 1 ae eh 7 yk like one 


of its trueft Profeſſors. 1 


FIXES 


